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REV. GEORGE 8S, BARRETT, D. D. 


7" founders of Congregationalism were Congregationalists because they were churchmen, and they were church- { 
men because they were Christians. The one secret that lay at the heart of the noble and heroic men who ; 
separated themselves both from Romanist and Puritan, without and within the Anglican Church, was the longing to 4, 
realize on earth the idea of the church as they had learned it in the New Testament... . It is our honor and our 
responsibility to belong to a church baptized by the tears and hallowed by the blood of martyrs, and it is for us to 
attempt to render visible on earth that fair ideal, of the kingdom of God which the Council of Trent described as iH 


**the most august and blessed society of saints.”’—Dr. Barrett, at the International Council, London, 1891. it 
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Don’t 
think be- 
cause you can 
buy Copco Soap 


for 5 cts., that it A 


e anything like the 
q common soap usually 


Y sold at this price. 
: Oe 
the perfect soap, is 
purer and better than 


any you have ever 
used. Ask your ] 


c-A 











dealer to let you 


seea cake, then 
you'll duy vy) 
it. 








Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 









A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


Constantine's 
’ Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP(CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it is among the best epecimena 
of Toilet Soap that we have. 
Yours respectfully, 





A‘CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE 


WiTH A COMBINATION Box OF SWEET HOME SOA? 
FOR $10.00: Zve Lanny SOAP es | 


ke Crochet. 








Knit | Ifso,ask your dealer for the 

9 | Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 
or send ten cents in stamps 

or do and receive a meme 
spool, 500 yards, by mail. 

other You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies 


Fancy | have, the best you = 


| ever used. Try it. 
Work ? | Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
e | Glasgo, Conn. 
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FOR 4 SERMONS. 
$ 5 0 0 The Newspaper Sermon Association 


(non-profit making and designed to in- 
spire right living) offers $200, $150, $100 and $50 respect- 
ively for the four best short, non-seetarian sermons, 
written especially for 5,000,000 Sunday newspaper read- 
ers—a vast cathedral in which the sermon ratber than 
the reputation commands anaudience. To be published 
over signature. MS. must be received by Nov. l. For 
full particulars address immediately, NEWSPAPER 
SERMON ASSOCIATION, 13 School Street, Boston. 
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The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 
Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBBURIPTION, $5.00 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $1v.W0. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, l4 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIcEs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed uponthe paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be ape at any 
ng to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 

on, 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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qui This Girl 

wy. was old enough 
ey to know better 
than to put a 
cheap wool braid 
on her skirt, next 
time she'll see 


that the 
bolt is 99 







marked S& 
\\- BIAS 


.S- VELVETEEN 
. SKIRT BINDINGS. 


The kind that lasts as long 


as the skirt. 


Send for samples, showing labels and ma- 
terial, to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, 
New York City. 


‘‘S.H.&.M.”’ Dress Staysare the Best. 














J eaders of 
Fashion 


Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Bewife of imita- 
tions. The ‘genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 








Golden Sheaves, A Scirice of, Sone and 


Festivals and Thanksgiving. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


A new and ve 
Royal Organ Method. 4.7°",.2n4.7e77 
od for the parlor organ, prepared by a thoroughly 
competent organist. A large variety of the best music 
carefully arranged for the organ. Price, $2.00. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 


An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the original Italian work. Other Amer- 
ican editions are abridged, Price, $2.00, 


Nos. 1 to6, Complete. 

Gospel Hymns, More. sts: 

by mail. Words only,small type, 12 cts by mail. Words 
only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by mail. 

; for Public 8 

Model Music Course {3° P30lis Schools. 

books of the series are now ready: Primer (25 c.), First 


Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30c). 
Circulars and specimen pages Free. 


s e e sj vi h 
The Musical Visitor gmmercine wi 
ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music instead of 
Anthems and Organ Music. Price, 15 cents, 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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Pes = =, 
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EDUOATION. 


—— Prof. George A. Clark, formerly of Ben- 
zonia College, Michigan, and later a special 
student at Ann Arbor, has been elected pro- 
fessor of science at Yankton College. 


—— Downer College, formerly located at 
Fox Lake, Wis., where it has acquired fame, 
with its accomplished principal, Miss Sabin, 
has removed to Milwaukee, where it has 
united with the Milwaukee Female College. 
These two schools in thus joining their forces 
will form one school of commanding influ- 
ence and great excellence. It is the purpose 
of the trustees to spare no pains to make the 
new college equal to the best. With a new 
site, new buildings and an ade ate endow- 
ment there is no reason wh¥ this purpose 
should not be realized. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


In itself, in the combination of colors that 
made it, in the bunting or silk of which it 
is made, there is nothing. It is what it 
stands for that makes it dear to us, It is 
something that lives in the heart; it is an 
enshrined sentiment that makes this flag, 
and it stands for a glorious history. We 
look upon that flag and we think of Bunker 
Hill; we see the gallant band expending the 
last charge of ammunition and battling with 
clubbed muskets over the breastworks and 
retiring at last defeated; yet, as some one 
said, Britain won the victory that day and 
we kept the hill. It speaks to us of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, of Valley Forge, of Sara 
toga, of Yorktown and of all those great 
achievements. We look upon it and think 
of Washington. We look again and see the 
benign face of Abraham Lincoln. We look 
again and Grant and Sherman and Sheri- 
dan are revealed to us. We see upon its 
folds the story of Vicksburg and Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga, of Gettysburg and 
of Appomattox. It is this story that is 
woven into it that makes it precious to us; 
it is thus that it inspires. It is that for 
which it stands, a Union of States, a gov- 
ernment of the people, for they made it; 
by the people, for they conduct it; and for 
the people, for it has missed its object if it 
does not accomplish their good.—Ex Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison. 





- Walker’ S 
Comprehensive 
Concordance 


Should be in the hangs of every Bible student. 
Price, Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


( Walker's Concordance contains 980 = It 1s very 
substantially bound, special attention being paid to the 
a in order that the volume may resist the hard usage such 
a book of reference 18 subjected to. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the book is in every way worthy of its literary merits.) 


“The larger concordances of Dr. Tones and of Dr. 
Strong are valuable—tbe first one especially to the Eng- 
lish student who desires to get the different shades of 
meaning involved in different Greek and Hebrew words 
rendered not always accurately by the same English 
word—but neither of them takes the place of a compact 
and handy volume such as this one is.”’— The Outlook. 

“A careful examination leads us to suppose that the 
work at hand will prove to be just about the thing for 
the libraries of intelligent people who desire an accurate 
and comprehensive concordance.”— Christian Advocate. 

“Dr. Walker carries out more fully the plan of Cruden 
but does it so thoroughly that there is now no verse in 
the Bible which cannot by the use of this concordance 
be found by any one who remembers a single word oc- 
curring in it.”— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“The most complete and practical text-finder yet 
issued.—Ram’s Horn. 

“ The book is a notable production and is destined to 
— supersede Cruden’s.”— The Kingdom. 

‘ Wee ronal recommend it for daily use.”’-- Christian 

a 


C engregetivanl $8 Ss. . & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


NEW MUSIC. 


COSPEL CHOIR No. 2. By SANKEY, 
MCGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. Now being used by 
MR. Moopy in Northfield Summer Conventions. 
Sample Copy, Paper Cover, 25 cts. 

HIGHEST PRAISE For Sabbath Schools. 
By W.A.OGDEN. $30 per 100; Sample Copy, 25cts. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE churches of Syracuse will entertain the dele- 
gates tothe National Council. Those desirous of such 
entertainment or those who wish information in regard 
to hotels and boarding houses are requested to write 
George A. Mosher, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, before Sept. 15; due replies will be made to such 
notifications. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments, 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold ovengeliente meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no i ya agency has larger 
results for the amount expended 1,000,000 children are 

ve out of Sunday School. Will you help to : save them? 

nd to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, 1 Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Zi fe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES JH. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





~ Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted an honest, reliable Christian woman, an 
American, about 45 years old, who thoroughly under- 
stands housework and is willing to make cooking a 
specialty; nolaundry work. Toastrong, willing woman 
a good home and good wages is assured. Address Mrs. 
M. S. Munsill, Hartford, Ct. 


Lantern Outfit, for illustrating lectures, suitable 
for church, lyceum or parlor; oil or calcium light. 
Cheapforcash. 50 Bromfield St., Room 21, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant. Situation wanted as assistant in charity 
organization or in pastoral work. For references and 
information apply to Mary Goodenough, Winchester, Ct. 





Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York, 
Chicago, Ill.; an Los Angeles, Cal. 10, age =i 
Agency Manual free. “EVERETT O. Fisk 








THEOLOGICAL. 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course, Advanced 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
—— a , Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
angor, Me. 








CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


VALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 

New Haven, Conn. Term opens Sept. 26. The 
school offers many University advantages. For cat- 
alogues or information, address, 

Prof. GEO. B. STEVENS. 





OH10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Open to all denominations. A large number of elec- 
tives. Also free privilege of college electives. Mu- 
sical advantages unsurpassed. A separate three- 
years’ English Course. Term opens September 18, 
Address E. I. BoSworTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio, 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SESIINARY. 
The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 
18. Opening lectures at 4 P.M. For catalogue or 
further information apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Faculty. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
62d Year Opens 


HARTFORD % October 2 
THEOLOGICAL ‘°° 
HARTFORD, Conn. SEMINARY 
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Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRE- 
aratory School, 86 Beacon St., oppaetie Public 
darden, Boston. Primary department or young boys. 
The 13tlt year opens Sept. 25. Address ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examination 
Wednesday, September 11, 1895. For circulars ad- 
dress ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor ike, Laboratories, 
F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


(ince) ) Mamet School 
Cc cs Cy «; — for orice circular. 





Epw. A 


MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


MAPLEBANK HOME SCHOOL for BOYS 


The best of care ard instruction guaranteed to all 
young boys. Spacious grounds and refining sur- 
roundings. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY DE NORMANDIE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETPEYBOSZON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Weduesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dgavn. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL {pr x ciaifoge ores. 
atory and general course of cindy. Individual teach- 
ing. Home for fourteen pupils ine buildings, sym- 
nasium, bowling alley, laboratory. Twelfth year 
opens Sept. 18, 1895. Circulars. I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADETY, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Care- 
ful Trainin Home Influences. 

OSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of 
School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse. New athletic 
field and oval unexcelled. 62d year begins Sept. 4, 
1895. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year peatne Sept. 12, 1895. Best of home influ- 
ences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, betray td and Cabinets. 
Send for iliustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETTIY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pre eratosy and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 11, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princt- 
pal, Bradford, ‘ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparatory, Regular and Elective Courses. 
School year opens October 2d. 
THE MISSES GILMAN, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL, 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
= on certificate to other colleges. Spec vial advan- 

_. Modern Languages, Art and —, D acees 
ouse pupils we & to ‘eNbuhiit ddre 
Mrs. E. P. OUNDERHIL sn Principal. 





NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Next term begins Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
Enrollment of students 10 A. M.; assignment of rooms 
2 P.M.; prayers 5 P. M.; inauguration of the Rev, 
James Stevenson Riggs, D. D., as the Taylor, Sey- 
mour and Ivison Professor of Biblical Criticism, 

7.30 Pp. M. For information write to HENRY M, 
Boo rH, President, Auburn, N. ¥ 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEPINARY, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, New York. 
nant Seminary year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 


25, 

rhe t faculty, will receive Sy — for admission in 
the president’s room at 9 30 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 F . 

The oe address will "he delivered in Adams 
Chapel by Rev. FRANCIS BROWN, D. D., Thursday, 
Sept. 26, at 4 P.M. 

Students are earnestly requested to be present at the 
opening. 

Luggage should be delivered at No. 50 E. 70th Street. 





MASSACHU: SETTS, ‘AN DOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 

For Young Ladies will begin its 67th year Sept. 19, 

offering enlarged opporcansiee three Seminary 

owe of studies and a College Fitting Course. Has 
Clark telescope, a laboratory, gymnasium, art stu- 

dios, library, reading and music rooms, ete.; superior 

accommodations in new and improved buildings, 

with electric lights, hot water heating, etc.; over 

20 acres of private lawns and groves. Terms $400 

per year. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8. WA‘ rsON, Principal, Andover, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
etc., at the Boston Com- 
mercial College, No. 1 Bea- 
con St. (corner fremont St.). 


Business instruction. Pa- 


tented # stem of office prac- 
tice, he latest and best. 
individual instruction. Day 
and evening. Call or send 


for circular. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


Church Equipment. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Cambridge School. A se- 
lect private school for young la 


dies. Fits for Radcliffe and other | 


colleges. There are courses for 
graduates of other schools, who do 
not care to go to college. There 
are two Residences. Arthur Gil 
man, A.M., rs the Director. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 
For Boys and Girls of all ages Especial care 
for health and for individual needs. Thor- 
ough preparation for the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, for business and for college. 
Special students received into all regular 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. There is Military Drill for boys, 
Upper classes begin Sept. 18. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1895 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers ang 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


| 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





The Leading Conservatory of Amarica 

Cart Fagtren, Director, 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 













giving full information. 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

,N.H. New Buildings. Enlarged Facil- 
ities. Delt — Surroundings. Four years’ courses 
of study. Tie Departments of Oratory and Physical 
Culture just established. Young Men and Women 
fitted for our Best Colleges. Students of limited 
means received on the “$100 a Ee. plan.” Fall 
term begins oom I 11, 1895. Send for Catalogue. 

. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Seminars. Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200 a 
ear. College Preparatory Department, Courses in 
cience, Art, Music, Elocution, Frenc German, 
Greek, Latin, and Literature. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Good board. Healthy location, Christian 

home. Send pe catalogue to the President, 

Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, 'N. 








CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. Home School 
for Boys. Fits for business or college. Genuine 
home; individual teaching; healthful location. 

FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M.., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 





ConnEcTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 24th year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory Courses. usic, Art 
and the Lan = es. Careful attention to morals an 
manners. uildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New England Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a Kg my’ in her 
own department. Terms #350 to to For circulars 
address Miss J. 8S. WILLIAMS, rincipal, 








NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 
For Young Ladies, 46th year. College proparaties. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEPINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Graduating, College 
and University te ye and Optiona ’ Courses 
for young women. dist year. £32 

CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., President. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA, 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President, 








are young people of both sexes, full of dvs 
and zead. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course, 


SITUATIONS 


im business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and pocpaey constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till20’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Reewee St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
posting and day. I4th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical a for illus- 
trated catalogue and references, addre 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DAN FORTE. 








CHURCH BREMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence KR. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
»f an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in — respects to a new 
me of much greater cost. He oses to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and robe ers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 
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< COMPANY 
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Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘Newton my 




























In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
—_—— 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
a Di th atta 

















Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 
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Blake Bell Foundry 
Established inl 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of oar a single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Ad 
BLAKE aan ©o., Boston, Mass. 


CHORCH BELLS EF 


id for Price and 
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OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
Twenty-two professors, besides instructors and 
tutors. Three courses—Classical, Philosophical and 
Scientific. Elective studies. Expenses very low. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY. 
Twenty instructors. Graduates admitted to all 
leading colleges. Careful supervision of all stu- 
dents. No saloons in the village. 
For catalogues of College and Academy address 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, O. Fall term be- 
gins September 24, 
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THe CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 

Now ready No. 31 of 3d Series, Joan. 

Also in this Series, No. 27, THE MASTER AND HIs 
DISCIPLES; No. 28, WHITSUNTIDE; No. 29, SIMON 
PETER; No. 30, JAMES. wy : 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 


& THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOKS. 
Now ready No. 7, INSIDE VIEW OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Also No. 6, INSIDE VIEW OF THE A. B.C, F. M. 
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No. 4. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING. 
No. 3. ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AND Boys. 
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six days earlier this year than last. 

It called back to home and work 
many a minister and teacher and many a 
family of those who would gladly have 
lingered a few days longer in the mountains 
or by the sea, But the pulpit labors have 
been resumed and the schools are again 
open. The new life and strength which 
the weeks of rest have given is now to be 
practically consecrated in service to God. 
Let that fact have its right place in making 
plans for the coming season and in deciding 
the distribution of time. Whether or not 
certain families shall be befriended, a Sun- 
day school class resumed, some young people 
made welcome guests in the Christian home, 
new life put into religious meetings, the 
social life of the neighborhood promoted 
and uplifted, movements for local good 
government aided, and whether or not many 
other things shall be considered, are ques- 
tions to which multitudes who profess to 
have given their lives to Christ must now 
make fresh answers. New strength to them 
means new service, with this simple direc- 
tion, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, work heartily, as 
unto the Lord , ... yeserve the Lord Christ,” 


T: first Sunday in September came 


During the past month several men have 
died who have had conspicuously honorable 
and successful business and professional 
careers, Two of the most notable of these 
were Hon, H. O. Houghton and Judge 
William Strong. We have noted especially 
the emphasis laid by their eulogists on their 
self dependence. Mr. Houghton won his 
way from poverty on a Vermont farm to 
the position at the head of one of the fore- 
most publishing firms of this country, 
whose service to American literature is 
second to no other. Judge Strong, the son 
of a Connecticut minister, supported him- 
self in part by teaching while in college and 
pursuing his professional studies. These 
men are notable examples of robust pbysi- 
cal and mental health, of strength laid up 
in youth through habits of temperance, 
economy and industry which gave them 
vigor and increasing influence among men 
down to a ripe old age. Their Christian 
character and service have not been less 
illustrious than their mental achievements. 
Every boy who is struggling in poverty to 
gain an education, with high motives to use 
it for the glory of God and the good of his 
fellowmen, may find encouragement in the 
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history of these men and others like them. 
The best things of this life and the glory 
that is beyond it are held out to the ambi- 
tion of those who give their whole manhood 
to the service of Christ and strive to make 
the most of it. 


To say that our Congregational polity is 
passing through marked changes is only to 
say that it has the vitality and flexibility 
to adapt itself to the present time. Dr. 
S. W. Dike in The Independent directs at- 
tention to some of these processes of 
change, and asks whether they strengthen 
or lead away from Congregationalism. He 
mentions organizations within the local 
church which are practically often inde- 
pendent of it, such as the Sunday school, 
the Christian Endeavor, local missionary, 
temperance and charitable societies. Their 
officers are sometimes not members of the 
local church, and the organizations them- 
selves are often branches of larger bodies 
which prescribe conditions of fellowship 
not recognized as essential by the churches. 
For example, the Woman’s Board of Foreign 
Missions has practically said to the churches, 
‘Your society of women must confine its 
work to our particular mission field, or 
you cannot enjoy the fellowship of the 
churches in societies which do conform to 
our plan.”’ Dr. Dike discusses a topic 
which may appropriately receive attention 
from the National Council. A declaration 
by that body of what constitutes church 
fellowship, of what obligations as to mem- 
bership may properly be imposed by the 
church, and of the relations of these various 
societies to the churches might be so made 
as to promote the development of our polity 
and increase the strength of our fellowship, 


So 


ARE MISSIONS WORTH THEIR OO8T? 


The recent massacres of missionaries in 
China have renewed discussion of this old 
question. A Presbyterian minister of Pitts 
burg does not believe that any Chinese 
have really been converted to Christianity. 
A well known inventor of a machine gun in 
a public meeting in England has offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, deprecating 
the awful waste of sending missionaries to 
China to risk their lives by the violence of 
mobs. The theme also is discussed in some 
newspapers with fresh zeal. 

This question was settled for every Chris- 
tian when the Son of God gave up his life 
on the cross. That was the proclamation 
from heaven of the worth of missions, and 
every disciple who is not above his Lord 
will acknowledge that his own life is not 
too precious to be given for others, But 
for what ‘‘ others’? ? Is a Chinaman worth 
less than an Englishman or an American? 
Did the Son of God die for the one and not 
for the other? Did he make any exception 
in his great commission? Did he say, Go 
ye into all the world, except China, and 
preach the gospel to every creature except 
Chinamen? 

The death of such men as Patteson in 
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New Zealand and Hannington and Mackay 
in Africa, of the noble army of martyrs 
which Rev. R. W. Stewart and his associ- 
ates in China have now joined, has not 
made the sacrifice of human lives seem too 
great even in behalf of degraded savages. 
Rather has it exalted the value of the lives 
that have been laid down at the hands of 
those whom they sought to save and the 
value of humanity everywhere. The whole 
human race has been ennobled by these 
sacrifices. Missionaries have ameliorated 
suffering by medical skill, They have 
added to human happiness and to the 
power of men to minister to their fellows 
by teaching them to use their minds and 
by awakening their sympathies. By schools 
and colleges and hospitals and churches 
which they man and maintain they have 
planted seeds of truth and love which are 
breaking down old barriers between races, 
nations and castes, destroying cruel super- 
stitions, and taking the power from tyrants. 
No one with observant eye can travel 
through the lands where Christian mission- 
aries are working without noting their in- 
fluence on society and government and on 
the opinions, even of those who do not 
accept Christianity, of their duties toward 
mankind. 

Missions are worth to America all they 
have cost, leaving out every estimate of their 
value to foreign lands, It is hardly prob- 
able that the Pittsburg minister would 
have an audience to preach to if American 
Christians did not value souls of men of 
every nation enough to give money and 
precious lives for their salvation, It is 
worth while to notice that men who have 
seen the work of missions, like Minister 
Denby and Julian Ralph, the correspondent 
of Harper’s Weekly, and William E, Curtis, 
the correspondent of the Chicago Record, 
bear their testimony to the high character 
of missionaries and to the large results of 
their work, quite apart from the distinctly 
religious estimate of giving the gospel to 
heathen. It is noteworthy also that the 
Emperor of China and the Viceroy have de- 
clared recently by proclamations that mis- 
sionaries have done for China what they 
promised, and that their schools and hospi- 
tals are asinstitutions of charity far superior 
to those of the Chinese. Missions have 
proved their value. To depreciate them is 
to condemn the life and work of Jesus 
Christ, to dishonor the heroes who in all 
the Christian ages have followed in his 
footsteps and to lower humanity. 


— 


OUR BRITISH BRETHREN IN 
AMERIOA, 

Leading preachers and teachers of theol- 
ogy in Great Britain have in recent years 
been potent factors through their writings 
in the thinking of American Congregation- 
alists and the presence of these writers is 
heartily welcomed among us. The Congre- 
gationalist has made special efforts to in- 
troduce many of them toitsreaders. Their 
portraits have appeared on our cover pages, 
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their articles have been printed in our col- 
umns and, through interviews by our repre- 
sentative in London, we have presented 
their methods of study and work, their 
opinions on current topics and the influ- 
ences which have shaped their lives. This 
week the strong and spiritual face of Dr. 
G. S. Barrett greets our readers and we 
give them an opportunity to read his an- 
swers to such questions as they would be de 
sirous of asking him. He is soon to be 
with us to represent at the National Coun- 
cil the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. 

We also congratulate Chicago Theological 
Seminary on having at last secured from 
Scotland a professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy. Its brief experience of Scotch force 
and fervor in the lectures of Dr. James 
Denney, whom it sought in vain to hold 
permanently, and with Dr. Orr last year 
gave zest to its search, which is now 
rewarded by the coming of Rev. Douglas 
Mackenzie. We introduce him also this 
week to American Congregationalists, and 
wish for him a large influence in shap- 
ing the lives of young ministers who are 
to be trained in that flourishing institu- 
tion, Principal Fairbairn has only just left 
our shores, and Professor Bruce still lingers 
among us. The impressions made and to 
be made by these leaders of religious 
thought will deepen and broaden the 
spiritual life of the churches and add to 
their knowledge of God and their power 
to interpret his word. It is to the advan- 
tage of Christians in both nations that they 
are in these ways brought nearer together, 
and our denomination on both sides of the 
ocean is strengthened by this closer contact. 
We have for several years done what we 
could to promote this interchange of 
thought and common interest between the 
two nations, and hope still further to pro- 
mote mutual acquaintance and union in 
spirit and work. Our plans for a visit of 
representative Congregationalists to Eng- 
land and Holland next summer are matur- 
ing and meet with warm approval from 
Congregational ministers and laymen over 
the sea. 


Se 


AN HONORABLE FRATERNITY. 


Boston gave official, fraternal and hearty 
welcome last week to the Knights Temp- 
lar assembled in their twenty-sixth trien- 
nial conclave. Our streets were cleared for 
their reception on Tuesday, Aug. 27, and 
20,000 men in handsome uniforms with 
white plumes, swords, badges and much gold 
lace passed in review before, perhaps, twenty 
times their number of interested spectators, 
This order, which includes only those who 
have taken the higher degrees in the society 
of the Free Masons, was formed in 1816 and 
has a membership of 110,000 residing in 
nearly every State in the union. The im- 
pressions made on the public by this dis- 
play, by the public receptions and addresses 
and by their presence in the city for several 
days, have a national and especially a reli- 
gious significance, since their banners bore 
the distinctive emblems of the Christian re- 
ligion and in their addresses they laid em- 
phasis on the Christian faith. 

We are at once impressed by the fact that 
in this great company elderly men predom- 
inate. Gray hairs appear everywhere, 
though even the men of patriarchal appear- 
ance have retained vigor and elasticity of 
step. Their faces carry the evidence of im- 
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portant responsibilities as well as of mature 
years. They seem to be selected men, and 
fairly to represent the strength and inde- 
pendence of American manbood. Few of 
them, we think, were born outside of the 
United States. This generation has not 
before witnessed in Boston a procession of 
so much dignity, and so uniformly repre- 
senting a high type of American citizen- 
ship. 

The history, aims and spirit of the order, 
so far as set forth in its symbols and the 
public addresses of its leaders, are calcu- 
lated to promote honorable citizenship. 
The knightly crusaders of the middle ages 
sought to fulfill the ideal of Christian 
chivalry, to be champions of the truth, 
defenders of the weak, to be gentlemen 
without fear and without reproach. They 
carried the banner of the cross and fought 
in the name of Christ. These modern 
knights, if we understand their purposes, 
carrying the same banner, aim to preserve 
chivalry and to uphold the principles of 
manhood of their predecessors of the olden 
time. ‘*We are Templars,’? said their 
Grand Master last week, ‘‘ only that we may 
be better men.’’ ‘* Our mission is to inspire 
men with their consciousness of their birth- 
right—their relationship; to teach man to 
be true to his fellowman and thus true to 
his God.’’ ‘*The world needs men who 
manifest God, . . . as the incarnate Son of 
God manifested him in the gentle ministry 
of kindly deeds.’’ To sentiments like these 
Christian hearts can make no other than 
kindly response. All Knights Templar, 
we are informed, pledge themselves to 
maintain and defend the principles of the 
Christian religion. 

Fraternity is evidently a cherished fea- 
ture of this order. Its members assume 
that all have high and common aims, and 
therefore meet one another with esteem 
and personal interest. No one could over- 
look the cordial and sincere greetings which 
passed between men from Georgia and 
from Maine, from Texas and Oregon and 
Connecticut. Such an assembly as this has 
been must unite the entire country in closer 
bonds and help each section better to ap- 
preciate the life and spirit of the others. 
Questions of national policy which involve 
sectional differences of opinion ought to be 
discussed with kindlier feeling because 
these gentlemen who represent these sec- 
tions have in personal interviews empha- 
sized their fraternal relations, 

We speak only from the point of view of 
outsiders, and we record our impressions of 
this order as its members have appeared 
and announced their purposes and displayed 
their character in our city. We do not dis- 
cuss their secrets nor dispute their right to 
keep them. If this, or any other secret 
society, should appear to be acting unitedly 
in support of a political party or a religious 
sect, should use its organization to promote 
the election or defeat of candidates for po- 
litical office, we should fear it as a menace 
to freedom and a disturber of the peace. 
But the Knights Templar came to us as 
representing no party or sect, and as fight- 
ing against no political or religious organi- 
zation. They came as representing human 
brotherhood and freedom, as promoting 
good citizenship and declaring that faith in 
God is essential to good citizenship. As 
such ambassadors of peace and friendship 
and patriotism our city gave them a gener- 
ous welcome and counts itself honored by 
their visit. 
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RELIGION IN COUNTRY TOWNS. 


Many thousands of Christians have spent 
the weeks of midsummer away from their 
homes in rural districts. Every one of 
them is by his profession a missionary. 
What this might mean if all had done the 
work of a missionary from the love of it is 
more than can be computed. What it does 
mean is, no doubt, a large factor in the 
religious growth of our land. Country life, 
and especially farm life, is to a large extent 
isolated. Itis dull. There is little to stim- 
ulate ambition. Farmers are independent 
thinkers, capable of appreciating the ablest 
efforts of pulpit and platform, but without 
much in ordinary times to rouse their minds 
orsympathies, Their families often hunger 
for just the new interest which the coming 
of summer guests into the town brings to 
them. 

When that visit means the coming of the 
fragrance of Christian life and devotion, it 
is in effect a religious revival. The church 
is the center of social interest. But for it 
the loneliness would often be beyond en- 
durance. There minds are freshened, hearts 
kindled in sympathy, healthful associations 
cultivated. New faces appearing there lit 
up with love to Christ, new voices in song 
and testimony, new acquaintances made 
mean new life to the community. From 
these country places have come many of 
the men and women who are among the 
brightest ornaments of public and business 
and social life. Nowhere does the salt of 
the earth make its savor more manifest 
than through the Christian life and worship 
of guests in the small churches in these sum- 
mer months. 

Their good influence should not end with 
vacation. A message sent back now and 
then during the coming winter will be 
almost as valuable in the prayer meeting as 
a personal visit. A book or other helpful 
gift to the pastor, a letter to one of the 
Sunday school teachers, a share in the holi- 
day festivities may be a labor of love which 
will long bear fruit. If the great apostle 
Paul had not been so deeply interested in 
the churches he had visited a large part of 
the New Testament would not have been 
written. The opportunities of vacation 
have not yet ended. The-Ghristian life of 
our country needs greatly the interchange 
of thought and sympathy for which these 
annual migrations give opportunity and 
needs to have it maintained throughout the 


year. 
exhale 


THE VALUE OF SORROW. 


‘“‘It is good for me that I have been af- 
flicted.”’ How often we hear this said to- 
day. Bitter though our experiences of sor- 
row may be, no thoughtful soul looks back 
upon them without perceiving that, if they 
have been accepted in the right spirit, they 
have been rich in blessing. They deepen 
and enrich the character. They enlarge our 
knowledge of life, increase our apprecia- 
tiveness, develop our consciousness of our 
own need of both human and divine help, 
and render us more humble, gentle and ac- 
cessible to the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Sorrow especially brings us inte sympa- 
thy with our fellowmen. Nothing seems to 
us more unsatisfying than that well meant 
but superficial, because unintelligent, sym- 
pathy which the suffering of any one calls 
forth from those who thus far know noth- 
ing personally of sorrow. It seems shallow 
and inadequate, and itis, But he who can 
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say, ‘‘I have been through these same deep 
waters and I know just how you feel,” 
finds his sympathy welcomed and comfort- 
ing. Common experiences of happiness 
unite us in a measure, but nothing brings 
human hearts so closely and tenderly to- 
gether as common experiences of grief, and 
dark although the pathway is along which 
we must pass to reach this condition of 
mutual sympathy, we often come to feel 
that it is worth while to undergo all which 
is involved because of the possibilities thus 
afforded. Life is a poor thing without that 
fellowship which cannot be full and perfect 
until it includes the sympathy due to com- 
mon sorrows. vis 

The same principle applies to our rela- 
tion to our Lord. How can one who never 
has known sorrow appreciate his history 
on earth? How comprehend, even in that 
partial degree which alone is possible to 
us, the deep things in his experience? 
Surely this would be one important reason 
why we are caused to suffer so much, that 
we may be able to understand Christ better 
and love him as we could not without this 
understanding. It cannot be that the re- 
deemed regret the trials which they en- 
dured on earth. They rather are sincerely 
grateful for them because thereby they see 
that they were drawn closer to Jesus him- 
self. Letthis thought sustain us if ever we 
are tempted to murmur bitterly that we are 
unkindly treated by our God. Let us trust 
him to show us in the end that love and 
mercy dictated every distress which he 
allowed to befall us. And let us rejoice 
that our very sorrows afford us many of the 
best opportunities of illustrating the power 
of religion to ennoble and render useful 
lives which might have been frivolous and 
fruitless. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Knights Templar in Boston. 

Boston once more has proved her superi- 
ority as an assembling place for hosts of 
pilgrims. The multiplicity of her shrines 
identified with national history and litera- 
ture, her beautiful suburbs and fine hotels 
make her the peer of any city in the coun- 
try in attractiveness and ability to satisfy. 
More of the knights arrived in the city on 
Sunday than was at all necessary. The 
symbol of the cross has been altogether too 
promiscuously displayed in saloons, shops 
owned by Jews and agnostics, and with 
some of the visitors the desires of the flesh 
have been predominant. Money has been 
spent lavishly that might have been spent 
in better ways. Yet, when all this is said, 
there is another side of the case which we 
have set forth elsewhere. One hundred 
and fifty thousand people came into Boston 
on the 27th through only one of its many 
railway stations. Between twenty and 
thirty thousand knights marched through 
the leading streets cheered by the applause 
of hundreds of thousands, A million dol- 
lars, probably more, have been spent in 
Boston which were earned elsewhere, and 
people hereabouts have had an overwhelm- 
ing proof of the volume and quality of our 
American type of Freemasonry. 

Labor Day. 

Providence, working through nature, gave 
organized and unorganized labor a glorious 
September day last Monday on which to 
celebrate as personal fancy or judgment 
dictated. Most laborers eschewed parades 
and formal events, and sought sports or the 
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quieter and more wholesome delights of a 
family outing by shore or mountain. In 
Washington, St. Louis and Cincinnati there 
seem to have been elaborate, harmonious 
demonstrations by organized labor, but in 
New York, Philadelphia and Brooklyn there 
were no great parades as in former years, 
and in Boston and Chicago the demonstra- 
tions revealed the dissensions of organized 
labor quite as clearly as they did anything 
else. The socialistic labor party of Chicago 
celebrated on Sunday as well as on Monday, 
but neither they nor the anarchistic fac- 
tion were permitted to wave and flaunt their 
red flag symbol. ‘Old Glory’? was the 
symbol that was supreme in Chicago on 
Monday—thanks to Mayor Swift. At a 
great mass meeting in the Auditorium Mon- 
day night, Keir Hardie, the English social- 
ist, addressed the throng. His interviews 
with reporters reveal that he is finding this 
country less of an Inferno than he ex- 
pected, 

Pennsylvania Politics. 

The fierce fight which has been waged 
between the Republican factions in the 
State of Pennsylvania resulted last Thurs- 
day in the complete triumph of Senator 
Quay, who was elected chairman of the 
State committee. This means that the 
Republican party in that State is under 
the contro! of as corrupt a leader as is to 
be found in American politics. There is 
little comfort in the fact that the faction 
he resisted was led by men as bad as he, 
and that the tactics of one party were as 
vicious as those of the other, and that no 
superior virtue suffered defeat. ‘ Boss”’ 
Quay won the victory over smaller bosses 
by superior shrewdness. To the friends of 
good government the most appalling com- 
ment on the result was made by the con- 
vention itself in a resolution introduced by 
its leader decrying the growing use of 
money in politics and in the control of 
legislatures, insisting on civil service reform 
and demanding that public office should be 
for the public benefit. This grim irony of 
the convention thus censuring the well- 
known policy of its leaders shows that it is 
as conscious of its power as it is indifferent 
to the principlesitcommends, This victory 
indicates that the famous ‘ boss’’ may be 
the controlling power in the nomination of 
the next Republican candidate for presi- 
dent. But the people may yet be heard 
from as to their consent to be ruled by 
thoroughly selfish and unprincipled manipu- 
lators of politics. 

Judicial Decisions. 

The courts of New Jersey have rendered 
two decisions during the past week which 
deserve attention. Judge Van Sickle, voic- 
ing the opinion of the Supreme Court, de- 
cided that a clause in a law passed last win- 
ter, which read: 


No person shall hereafter be naturalized or 
admitted to bea citizen of the United States 
by any court of this State within the thirty 
days next preceding any national, State, mu- 
nicipal, general, special, local or charter elec- 
tions, 
is constitutional, for the following rea- 
sons: 


1. Congress is without power to interfere 
with or control State courts except in so far 
as the Federal courts have appellate jurisdic- 
tion. 

2. Congress cannot, without the consent of 
the State, constrain the State courts to enter- 
tain or act upon applications for naturaliza- 
tion. 

3. It is competent for the State legislature 
to prescribe and limit the time when and dur 
ing which such applications shall be heard in 
the State courts. The court holds that there 
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was even a question whether Congress could 
give permission to State courts to exercise 
jurisdiction, but that the State courts might 
unquestionably act under State laws where 
there was no exclusive Federal court jurisdic- 
tion provided for in the Federal Constitution. 


Vice Chancellor Pitney of the same State, 
in the case of the Presbytery of Monmouth 
versus Rev. Howard Widdemer, holds that 
the presbytery, which has deposed Mr. Wid- 
demer from the pulpit of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Asbury Park, has no control 
over the church manse so long as Mr, 
Widdemer has the support of the local con- 
gregation, which he has; therefore Mr. Wid- 
demer can occupy the church manse, preach 
in its pulpit and draw a salary so long as he 
can induce the congregation to be loyal to 
him rather than to a presbytery. If this 
statement is based on correct data, which 
is doubtful, a blow has been struck at the 
Presbyterian polity. 

A Gathering of Scientists. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science began its forty fourth 
annual meeting at Springfield last week. 
Anthropological, entomological, geological, 
meteorolegical, economic and many other 
topics with equally heavy titles have ab- 
sorbed the attention of the members and 
will continue to do so till the end of the 
session. Some relief from the wrestling 
with great questions is found in receptions 
and excursions to view the charming natu- 
ral scenery of the Connecticut Valley and 
to examine specimens of natural science 
and the instruments used in its various de- 
partments. But the fruits of many years 
of study and experiment are being pre- 
sented in learned papers, the abstracts of 
which give some hint of the very valuable 
practical results gained in increased pro- 
tection to life and health and property and 
added comfort for all the people through 
the labors of their scholars. That a daily 
paper, like the Springfield Republican, finds 
it profitable to give extended reports of 
these papers and discussions shows an en- 
couraging interest on the part of the public 
in work and workers often poorly appre- 
ciated by those to whom they do the great- 
est service. 

The International Yacht Races. 

The international yacht races for the 
queen’s cup are at hand once more and pub- 
lic attention is being fixed upon them with 
more interest than ever before. After break- 
ing down in the first of the three trial races 
between herself and the Vigilant, the De- 
fender won the other two handsomely and 
has been selected officially to defend the 
cup. She is now apparently in fine order 
and will do herself credit. The British 
yacht, the Valkyrie III., also is here and 
ready and so is her owner, the Earl of 
Dunraven. The first race is assigned to 
Sept. 7 and there will be two or more later 
until one boat has won three races. It is 
probable that the two competitors will prove 
more nearly equal than ever before and 
that the result will depend more than 
hitherto upon skill and even upon the 
weather. In light winds the British yacht 
evidently is exceptionally fast, but so is the 
Defender which also is believed to be ad- 
mirably adapted for rough weather, Almost 
no grounds exist upon which trustworthy 
comparisons can be based and, although all 
Americans may justly feel hopeful for a 
favorable result, our confidence at present 
must be based upon patriotism rather than 
knowledge. That no accidents may occur, 
that a truly fair and sportsman-like spirit 
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may continue to rule, and that the best boat 
may win should be the desire of all. 


Developments in [exico. 

The Liberals of Mexico are alert. They 
have served nctice on the Government that 
no collusion with Jesuits or any attempt to 
restore the old partnership between Roman 
Catholic priests and the politicians will be 
tolerated. The Associated Press has just 
established superior service between the 
United States and the City of Mexico and 
the national capital will soon have its first 
first-class daily newspaper edited by an ex- 
perienced American journalist and printed 
in English. The new journal is to be called 
The Mexican Herald, its editor will be Fred- 
erick R. Guernsey, well known as the Mex- 
ican correspondent of The Boston Herald, 
and it will have the best telegraphic service. 
To one who realizes the potency of a well- 
equipped, right-toned, modern daily news- 
paper, this information makes the outlook 
for Mexico become brighter. Nor should 
it be overlooked that an extraordinary ses- 
sion of European scholars who make the 
study of American history, geography, an- 
thropology, ethnography, archeology, lan- 
guages and paleography a specialty is to be 
held in the City of Mexico next October, 
under the patronage of the learned societies 
of that city and the Administration. 


Pope Leo’s Common Sense. 

The Pope appears to possess more sound 
sense than many of his advisers. He has 
taken the ground in discussion with mem- 
bers of the College of Cardinals that it 
would be very foolish to take any notice 
of the celebrations about to be held in honor 
of the anniversary of the evacuation of 
Rome by the papal troops in 1870. Todo 
this, he says, would only be to offer an in- 
effectual protest which would be undignified 
and would add to the impressiveness of the 
observances. This policy is so obviously 
the only discreet one that the mature reflec- 
tion of which it is the result hardly seems 
to have been necessary. But it must be not 
the less irritating to the more hot-headed 
among his subordinates. They still seem 
to suppose that outspoken assertions of his 
claim to temporal sovereignty would pro- 
duce some favorable result instead of seem- 
ing inherently ridiculous and still further 
confirming the hostility of the Italians and 
the indifference of other nations. It is re- 
ported, by the way, that Monsignor Satolli, 
who has been acting as the delegate of the 
Pope in the United States, is about to be 
succeeded by Monsignor Zalewski, who has 
been apostolic delegate in India. 

Spain’s Plight. 

The last Spanish budget shows a deficit 
for the financial year of $5,000,000. The 
next one is likely to show a worse deficit 
unless the difficulties in Cuba are settled 
before long. Government victories over 
the rebels are reported from Cuba, but 
they are trifling in importance and can 
have little effect upon the final issue of the 
struggle. Several battalions of fresh troops 
have just been sent out from Spain, but by 
no means enough to put down therebellion, 
Little or nothing has come to light for a 
week or two past in regard to the alleged 
renewal of the insurgent operations in 
Spain itself, but it is more than probable 
that the reports of such an uprising have 
some basis. It is evident that Spain cannot 
spare troops enough to reconquer Cuba 
thoroughly without affording the discon- 
tented element of her domestic population 
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an opportunity for revolt which it hardly 
would neglect. The Spanish Government 
is between two fires, both of which are 
equally hot and threatening, and is rapidly 
approaching bankruptcy into the bargain. 
The outlook is exceedingly gloomy. The 
seizure of Cuban rebels and rebel ammuni- 
tion at Wilmington, Del., by United States 
officials shows that we are trying faith- 
fully to maintain neutrality. 

The New Czar and the Nihilists. 

Time enough now has passed since the 
new Czar of Russia ascended the throne to 
give some indications of what sort of a 
reign his is to be, at any rate for the present. 
But almost no such indications have been 
forthcoming. Perhaps this very fact is 
significant. If all be true which has been 
reported to the effect that the Czar is a 
young man of comparatively feeble indi- 
viduality, well meaning but easily influ- 
enced and with some shrinking from the 
stern responsibilities of his position, then 
the absence of any announcement of a 
positive policy, either favorable or unfavor- 
able to reform, would be natural. Mean- 
while the Nihilists are said to be resuming 
activity and a number of them have been 
arrested. If matters in Russia are allowed 
to drift it is almost certain that the Nihilists 
will resume their plottings and although 
they are comparatively few their secrecy, 
intensity of purpose and utter recklessness 
will continue to render them formidable to 
society. It is difficult for foreigners to com- 
prehend the variety or the strength of the 
hindrances which even a wise and resolute 
emperor must encounter in accomplishing 
needed reforms in Russia. But to do noth- 
ing is the worst course which he can choose. 

NOTES. 

Colorado, also, repudiates the bull fight. 
Wall Street and State Street have a monopoly 
of * bull-fighting ”’ and “‘ bear-baiting.”’ 

The international chess championship comes 
to the United States through the skill and 
pluck of Mr. H. N. Pillsbury triumphing 
over such masters as Tschigorin, Gunsberg, 
Steinitz and Blackburne. 


The valor of the soldiers of Maryland in the 
Battle of Long Island, August, 1776, has just 
been celebrated in Broeklyn by the dedica- 
tion of a memorial monument in Prospect 
Park; the participation of prominent Mary- 
landers and a splendid series of patriotic 
speeches by Northern and Southern orators, 
Dr. Storrs among others. 


The Grocers’ Association of New England 
recently revolted against the tyranny of the 
tobacco trust, and now the same trust is as- 
sailed in a bona fide suit brought by a Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., dealer in tobacco, who, it is 
thought, will have the support of Attorney- 
General Hancock of New York State. He 
has ordered the trust to show cause why its 
right to do business in the State should not be 
revoked. 


European nations control more than three- 
fourths of Africa, and the Dark Continent is 
being permeated everywhere with the light 
of European civilization, such as it is. 
France holds the largest portion, 3,326,790 
square miles, but much of it is the desert of 
Sahara. England comes next, with 2,194,880 
square miles; while Germany, Portugal, Italy 
and Spain have seized on considerable areas. 
The political map of Africa has been revolu- 
tionized within the last ten years. 

The United States district attorney for Wy- 
oming reports to the attorney general that the 
origin of the trouble among the Bannock 
Indians ‘‘ was an atrocious, outrageous, cold- 
blooded murder perpetrated by a Wyoming 
constable.” What is quite as bad is his report 
that the United States commissioner nearest 
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the scene, before whom the United States 
must prosecute if it prosecutes, is ‘* thoroughly 
in sympathy ”’ with the murderers, and it is 
useless to bring the case to trial before him. 

Judge Gibbons has permanently enjoined 
betting or gambling of any sort in connection 
with the races at Harlem Park, Chicago. 
This is due to the exertions of the Civic Fed- 
eration and is another evidence of what or- 
ganized energy and principle will accomplish. 
The seizure of the books of the Little Louisi- 
ana Lottery Company by the Chicago police 
has put them in possession of the names of 
4,000 agents of the company throughout the 
United States and Canada. It is a rare find. 


IN BRIEF. 


Our issue next week will give generous 
attention to the coming National Council at 
Syracuse. We shall publish articles by Dr. 
G. L. Walker on The National Council and 
Congregationalism, by Dr. Quint, the retir- 
ing moderator, by Dr. A. H. Bradford on The 
Congregational Opportunity, by Rev. C. L. 
Patton of Duluth on What Can the Council 
Do for the West; while several contributors, 
East, West and South, will briefly answer ques- 
tions on what the council can do for the 
various sections and the diversified interests 
of our denomination. We remind delegates 
and others proposing to attend the council 
that it is time to address Mr. George A. 
Mosher, Syracuse, N. Y., in order to secure 
entertainment or hotel accommodations. 





Probably Mr. Maxim thinks a supply of his 
machine guns would serve best as mission- 
aries for the conversion of China. How dis- 
interested ! 





A city missionary of a New York city is 
under arrest, charged with collusion in effect- 
ing the escape of a notorious train robber. 
If she is guilty, sentimentalism probably tri- 
umphed over her sense of justice. 





Elsewhere will be found formal announce- 
ment by the chairman of the general com- 
mittee of Brooklyn Congregationalists re- 
specting the annual meeting of the A. B.C. 
F. M., Oct. 15-19, the terms of hospitality and 
the railroad rates, which it will be well for all 
who plan to attend the meeting to read. 





Bishop F. D. Huntington wishes to warn 
the public against a man who is using letters, 
which the bishop wrote, for fraudulent pur- 
poses. Bishop Huntington recommended him 
as worthy of work. The man is receiving aid 
in other and debasing forms. Particulars of 
his rascality can be given by Bishop Hunting- 
ton, Hadley, Mass. 





We have received some earnest appeals in 
behalf of ministers of small country congrega- 
tions who are in great need of books. If min- 
isters who have in hand books which have 
been of value to them, but which they can 
spare, will send a postal card to this office we 
shall be glad to tell them where these books 
will continue their usefulness. 


If all classes of laborers had been repre- 
sented in the procession of last Monday, the 
sight would have been an imposing one. But 
the most of those who work the hardest and 
whose hours are limited only by their capacity 
of endurance were notin theranks. We hope 
for the time when labor will include all classes 
of toilers in a common brotherhood. 


The September Review of Reviews informs 
its readers who are politicians and secularists 
that if they think the magazine in its current 
number “ devotes itself in undue proportions 
to the presentation of religious and moral 
movements’”’ they err, for, says the editor, 
‘The high ‘news values’ of the past month 
have been in the domain of morals and re- 
ligion.”’ 





Dr. George C. Lorimer of Boston, who has 
been occupying for a few weeks the pulpit of 
the Marylebone Presbyterian Church (Dr. Pen- 
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tecost’s) in London, lately preached an elo- 
quent sermon appealing to England to de- 
liver Armenia from Turkish oppression. His 
text was, ‘‘Avenge me of mine adversary.” 
There can be no question that his burning 
words expressed the strongly prevailing sen- 
timent of the American people. 





Dr. Barrett, whose portrait is on our cover 
page, says of The Congregationalist’s party to 
England next summer: “I shall be glad to 
offer them any hospitality in my power, espe- 
cially as Norwich is one of the earliest birth- 
places of Congregationalism. The oldest 
Congregational church in England is in Nor- 
wich. Robert Browne founded his society 
here, and it was in this neighborhood that 
John Robinson began his public ministry.” 





One marked superiority of the British sys- 
tem of representative government over our 
own is that unwritten law which compels par- 
liamentary representatives to answer directly 
to the people for their conduct as legislators. 
Dr. Parkhurst does well to insist that this 
custom should take root in this country, if for 
no other reason than to teach the average leg- 
islator who made him. Too many of them 
think they made themselves and have only 
themselves to answer for and to. 





One of the most eminent architects of New 
York city, discussing the collapse of the Ire- 
land building in that city and its fatal results, 
says that event is ominous of future horrors. 
His indictment covers the whole class of 
buildings which began in Chicago and are 
now numerous in New York and Boston. The 
steel skeleton construction, he holds, can be 
made safe, but it usually is not. Many archi- 
tects lack the technical knowledge to design 
such buildings properly, and more lack the 
moral courage to compel their clients to put 
in proper materials. How ethics do obtrude! 





France is likely to follow the example set 
by most of the States of this country in pro- 
viding for temperance education in the public 
schools. A commission appointed by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction has recom- 
mended that a circular be sent to schoo) mas- 
ters urging them to use their utmost influence 
to impress on their pupils the evil of alcoholic 
habits, and it is suggested that a temperance 
manual be prepared to guide schoolteachers 
in preparing Jectures oa the subject. Lec- 
tures on alcoholism are also to be given by 
physicians in high and normal schools, 





The Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, through 
its representative, Mr. Davis, last week placed 
a bronze tablet on the house at Scrooby, 
Eng., which stands on the site of the manor 
house in which Brewster organized the Pil- 
grim Church. The tablet bears this inscrip- 
tion: 

This tablet is erected by the Pilgrim Society 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts, United States of 
America, to mark the site of the ancient manor 
house where lived William Brewster from 
1588 to 1608, where he organized the Pilgrim 
Church of which he became ruling elder and 
with which, in 1608, he moved to Amsterdam ; 
in 1609 he moved to Leyden and in 1620 to 
Plymouth, where he died April 16, 1644. 





Too often when men, who have poured their 
life-blood into the building up of a great news- 
paper, die their service is as unrecognized by 
eulogy as it has been unrequited adequately 
by salary. The managing editor of The Brook- 
lyn Eagle died last week. The Eagle rose to 
the occasion, said honest, loving words of 
appreciation. Dr. Storrs, pastor of the editor, 
when he came to conduct the funeral! services, 
referred to Mr. Burch as the ornament of ‘a 
noble profession ” ; as one who as he grew old 
did not become “ self-confident, cynical, hasty 
in judgment or harsh in the expression of 
that jadgment’’; and imagined him as being 
translated to ‘‘ wherever truth, purity, honor, 
a loving heart, a reverent spirit have their 
place in the universe.’’ Such a man in such 
a place for so long a time renders the public 
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a service compared with which those of the 
legislator and soldier are insignificant, and 
yet, to adopt the profersion of journalism is to 
court comparative obscurity and poverty. 


The excursion of Presbyteriays to England, 
Scotland and the continent of Europe, under- 
taken by The Evangelist, has ended and the 
returned travelers pronounce it in every way 
asuccess. Dr. H.M. Field, the veteran editor 
and traveler, declares his high appreciation 
of the value of a well-organized party, wisely 
conducted, because of the convenience and 
comfort of travel, the advantages of learning 
what the traveler most wants to know and 
the meeting, under most favorable conditions, 
of those whose acquaintance he most desires. 
This is a remarkable conversion for Dr. Field. 
We, too, have been persuaded by the experi- 
ence of our Oriental Tour that the wisest way 
to travel is in a well-chosen company, with 
experienced leaders, purposes common to all 
the members and a trip wisely planned be- 
forehand. Such a journey is an education 
which in no other way can be so well secured, 
and The Congregationalist proposes such a pil- 
grimage to historic scenes next summer. 





Is anything more remarkable than the 
power of a few words, spoken almost acciden- 
tally and apparently forgotten by the hearer 
at once, to lie dormant in the memory for 
years and then to shape life anew? In many 
an instance this has happened. Whether be- 
cause the words were spoken by some one— 
possibly one’s mother or early teacher— whose 
utterances we had learned to respect, or be- 
cause, no matter how or by whom uttered, 
they coutained a kernel of eternal truth, 
when they came back into mind they de- 
manded and received immediate and careful 
heed. Many a career has been altered and, 
under God, many a soul saved thus. Is not 
the lesson plain? We cannot limit the ease 
and freedom of our speech by the constant 
strain of watchfulness to avoid remarks 
which may harm others instead of helping 
them. But it is possible to cultivate a wise, 
noble, holy spirit within ourselves. It is pos- 
sible thus to sweeten the fountain of speech 
so that the stream of utterance shall not need 
to be purified or directed into particular 
channels, but may safely be allowed to flow 
freely and vaturally in the assurance that it 
will be a blessing and not a bane. 





It is interesting to note that Prof. John C. 
Van Dyke, the art critic, reviewing a recent 
German work on Greek Sculpture, pays his 
respects to the author by comparing his work 
with other higher critics who have made 
“the scientific method” a fetich. Says Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke: 


We know the same method in literary criti- 
cism. It has been unsuccessfully applied to 
Shakespeare, but its best known application 
has been to the books of the Old Testament. 
From Eichborn and Kuenen to Driver and 
Briggs, all the way down the line, the Penta- 
teuch has been slashed at and worried in the 
name of ‘ higher criticism.’”’ If we translate 
the Pentateuch into a picture and say that it 
could not have been painted by Moses because 
the style is not his, the brush-work is too 
mature, the signature is a forgery, this part is 
the work of a modern restorer, and that part 
an impudent erasure, we shall have the atti- 
tude of the Biblical critics and also their rela- 
tionship to the art critics. The method is the 
same now among all ‘‘advanced thinkers.” 
... Itis not that their method is a new aid, 
sheds new light, helps on the sum of knowl- 
edge and, taken in connection with past knowl- 
edge, places us on a firmer basis; but their 
method is infallible, their say-so incontesta- 
ble, their conclusions final, and everything to 
the contrary is mere “ leather and prunello,”’ 
to be brushed aside. All this operates in the 
reader’s mind against the method and against 
much that is incontestably true and just in 
the results. 





The most benevolent boy that we have 
heard of fora long time attends the Morley 
Church of Duluth, Minn. The inc dent con- 
nected with his gift also illustrates the possi- 
bilities of the telephone. The cburch meets 
in aroom partitioned off from an electric car 
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barn. Although the church is poor the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. W. Newell, was telling his peo- 
ple a Sunday or two ago that they ought to 
help the Plymouth Church at West Duluth, 
as it was not able to support a minister. 
Across the street was a boy who was recover- 
ing from diphtheria, and being quarantined 
his father rigged up a telephone connecting 
his room with the car barn, a large funnel 
being placed at the church end. The little 
fellow listened attentively to all the exercises, 
hearing distinctly every word. When the 
minister came to speak of the church at the 
other end of the city which was even poorer 
than the Morley Church, he became greatly 
interested, and when the contribution was 
being taken he was determined to have a 
part. In the midst of the service he rang up 
the teiephone, and said he wanted to talk 
with the minister. Mr. Newell went to the 
instrument and said, “Hullo.” The boy at 
the other end said, ‘‘ Hullo! I want to give 
to that West Duluth church.” “ All right, 
how much will you give?” ‘ Well, I’ve got 
two dollars and a half im my bank, and I 
think I will give that.”” When the message 
was reported it greatly stimulated the con- 
gregation, so that a goodly sum was raised. 
But the stimulus did not stop there. When 
the contribution was reported to the West 
Duluth church the story of the little boy giv- 
ing his everything stirred the people more 
even than the money. They at once took hold 
with new vim and in a short time succeeded 
in raising enough to enable the church to call 
a minister. All honor to the generous boy! 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR, 
Professor Bruce’s Lectures. 

The lectures of this distinguished man 
continue. They are clear, instructive and 
eminently satisfactory. Professor Bruce is 
fair to opponents. He s‘ates their opinions 
with the utmost candor. He freely admits 
the points they have made against tra- 
ditional views. At the same time he points 
out the weakness of the critics and answers 
their objections in such a way as to make 
it impossible for a candid hearer to be 
troubled by them. Last Sunday morning 
he preached at the Second Presbyterian 
Church. Next Sunday he will occupy the 
pulpit of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Prof. W. D. Mackenzie and Chicago Seminary. 

Another distinguished Scotchman has 
arrived in Chicago to teach systematic 
theology in our seminary. If his lectures 
are as clear, comprehensive and accurate 
as those of Professor Bruce the young men 
who sit under him are to be congratulated. 
Professor Mackenzie will preach in Union 
Park Church next Sunday morning. The 
prospects are that the number of students 
next year will be about the same as last 
year. Meanwhile the number of ministers 
already in the city and applying for places 
constantly increases, 

The Chicago Commons and Its Views of Sociology. 

The sessions of the summer school are 
now at an end. The purpose of Professor 
Taylor, the founder of the school, to fur- 
nish a sort of clearing bouse for the expres- 
sion of opinions that greatly differ has in 
a measure been realized, although few 
really conservative men have spoken. The 
lectures of Dr. Strong on the church and 
municipal reform, the church and _ the 
movements of the times, the Christian law 
of service and the industrial problem, and 
Christ the Saviour of society were excel- 
lent and most favorably received. So, too, 
were the words of Miss Jane Addams of the 
Hull House, no matter what her topic 
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Few persons connected with the new social 
movement show such uniform good sense 
as she exhibits whenever she speaks, or 
such a thorough grasp of all the difficulties 
connected with the problems to be settled. 
Professor Taylor, too, was felicitous in his 
introduction of the lecturers, in stating the 
purpose for which they had come, and in 
expressing his own views on matters under 
discussion. There was less satisfaction, or 
interest, in the lectures of Mr. Robert A. 
Woods of Andover House, Boston. Per- 
haps he was not at his best. The statistics 
as to the condition of Chicago, morally and 
industrially, prepared and presented by 
Rev. W. E. McLennan, a Methodist minis- 
ter of the city, were instructive and valu- 
able. 

The hour set apart for quizzing or discus- 
sion was one of the most profitable hours 
of the session. Unfortunately, the time 
promised for questions to the lecturers im- 
mediately after they had spoken was often 
cut short, in some cases because the lec- 
turer so greatly exceeded the time allotted 
to him. 

The evening sessions do not seem to have 
been very successful. One very pleasant 
evening, however, was spent at the Hull 
House, where every courtesy was shown 
the attendants of the school by Misses 
Addams and Starr, its founders and mana 
gers. It was with great surprise that many 
of the visitors saw what has been accom- 
plished for the region by the Christian self- 
sacrifice of these devoted women and their 
associates. That Chicago Commons will 
do as much for the region in which it has 
been planted is the hope of its friends. 

Of the lectures which Professor Herron 
delivered it is hardly possible to make any 
extended or satisfactory report. They were 
six in number. Their general subject was 
Sociality. Sociality in sacrificc, in worship, 
in life,etc. Their underlying principle was 
that no man is saved or can be saved apart 
from society, that real life can exist only in 
relation to others, that the true follower of 
Jesus is to give as much as possible to those 
who have need and to take for himself 
the least possible. With very much that 
was said no Christian would find fault, 
With his sweeping condemnation of the 
church and the ministry, of men of wealth 
and of existing social] institutions, those 
acquainted with the facts could not be in 
sympathy. By his vituperation against 
brethren who are quite as earnest in their 
desire to do good and quite as conscientious 
as he, Professor Herron greatly weakens his 
cause. While he carries most of his audi- 
ence with him, to a careful listener it is 
evident that he has not really thought his 
subject through, that he makes his affirma- 
tions from insafficient knowledge and that 
his logic is frequently at fault. In this way 
he may be self-deceived. But to those who 
have given attention to the subjects of 
which he treats it is clear that neither in 
his exegesis of Scripture nor in statement 
of alleged facts nor in the principles which 
he proclaims is he to be fully trusted. His 
positions and affirmations need careful ex- 
amination and verification. Were he more 
simple in his style, more condensed in his 
expressions, more kindly in his feeling 
toward the church and its work his influ 
ence would be greater. It certainly is not 
unfair to say that if Professor Herron had 
been content to throw away all his fine writ- 
ing and to have told us just what he wanted 
the churches to do he might have put his 
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six lectures into one with advantage both 
to himself and his hearers. 

Sunday two churches opened their pul- 
pits to members of the school, the South 
and the Tabernacle. In the former Pro- 
fessor Taylor and Mr. Woods spoke. In 
the afternoon there was an informal dis- 
cussion of matters connected with the gen- 
eral topic treated. At some of the sessions 
Mr. George Howard, so prominent in the 
riots last year, who has just served out 
his three months’ sentence at Woodstock, 
spoke, and spoke very sensibly. The at- 
tendance at the school was not large. 
Probably at no session would the number 
exceed seventy-five. The average could 
hardly be above fifty. 

Boys’ Brigade. 

Five regiments of the Second Brigade of 
the united Boys’ Brigade of America are 
now encamped at Highland Park, near the 
city. Dr. P. S. Henson is chaplain. Rev, 
Dr. Bolton has the oversight of the boys 
during their absence from home. Prof. O. 
C. Grauer is general-in-chief and com- 
mander of the First Brigade, W. C. Ad- 
kins has charge of the Second Brigade, 
O. L. Rickard is adjutant general, and C. C, 
O’ Byrne surgeon. The boys will be under 
military regulations while in camp and at 
the same time will not neglect religious 
duties. Several encampments have already 
been made during the season, to the great 
gratification and profit of those who formed 
them. For some of the smaller boys sepa- 
ration from home for several days is rather 
hard, but most of them bear up nobly. 

Chicago, Aug. 31. FRANKLIN, 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Comment on the Andover case varies. The 
Outlook says: ‘‘ We found a seminary for the 
avowed purpose of ascertaining what the 
New Testament teaches, in order that we 
may from time to time correct the errors in 
our man-made and fallible creeds, and then 
we propose to stop any interpretation of the 
New Testament which discovers that the 
fallibJe creed is fallible. This is not finding 
fault with either the trustees or the visitors 
of Andover Seminary. They are given a 
system, and they are under obligation to ad- 
minister it as well as they can. It is con- 
demning the system itself.”,——The Adv«nce 
thinks the incident terminated “ with mutual 
satisfaction and good feeling.” Zion’s Her- 
ald thinks ‘‘ Andover is to be congratulated 
on ber escape from a fresh heresy bunt.’?—— 
Z.on’s Advocate believes that ‘the seminary 
at Andover, from time to time, has had the 
services of able defenders of the great doc- 
trines of evangelical Christianity, and it is 
certainly a matter for congratulation tbat it 
is declared by its board of visitors to be still 
true to the faith which it was established to 
promote.”—— The Evangelist feels tbat ‘‘ by 
deliberation in this spirit agreement, rather 
than wider divergence, has come about. This 
is the particularly happy feature of the case. 
The men of the hour have shown both sense 
and sanity of zeal. They have done wisely 
and thuroughly, yet tenderiy and fairly, and 
the end is large peace and safe toleration. 
We are profoundly glad of such an example 
avd of a result so creditable to the Christian 
spirit of the age. We conf-ss with a heavy 
heart that our church bas not done so well 
To save a man is better than to destroy him, 
and the child brought back to the family is a 
greater joy than the conservative home-stayer. 
Andover has gained a scholar who is wiser 
and better for his inquest, and the friends of 
Andover are also wiser and richer for making 
an inquiry that instructs and harmonizes.” 
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Dr. William M. Thomson, an eminent Ara- 
bic scholar, ably discusses, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for September, Mohammedanism as re- 
lated to Turkey and its continuance as a 
nation. These are among his conclusions: 
‘‘ The sultan, as the Caliph or successor of the 
prophet, can no more become what we term a 
civilized ruler than the Pope could become a 
Congregationalist or a Quaker. For in the 
world of Islam religion is everything and 
country is nothing. The very idea of country 
is non-existent, and a Turk would no more 
think of patriotism in our sense of the word, 
or of dying for his country, than of dying for 
his meridian of lovgitude.... Patting the 
newiwine of modern civilization into the old 
leathern bottle of Islam can resalt only in 
bursting said bottle. This incurable form of 
barbarism either must be left to complete its 
work of destroying the fairest regions of the 
globe, or civilization must destroy it by the 
use of its strong arm. ... To leave the Turk 
with title to the sword of Mohammed will 
only further illustrate the remark of a great 
British statesman who knows the East well, 
‘The world is yet to know what a power for 
mischief Islam is!’” 

It was the fear of the desertion of their 
Irish allies that made the Liberal leaders in 
the British Parliament recently refrain from 
standing out resolutely for the proposition to 
erect a statue to Oliver Cromwell, and if the 
State Legislature of Massachusetts ever seri- 
ously considers Rev. Dr. Hale’s proposition 
to erect a statue of Cromwell in Boston some 
of the more bigoted Irish in Massachusetts 
may be counted upon to protest vigorously. 
The Pilot, in its current issue, says tbat ‘‘ Crom- 
well was a cold-blooded, heartless tyrant, 
sprung from the shambles and lacking the 
daring, but not the ambition, of a Napoleon to 
make himself a monarch. ‘ The greatest man 
in English history, aod some scholars believe 
the greatest in the world’s history,’ says Dr. 
Hale. Then was Nero the greatest in Roman 
history, and Sir Henry Morgan, pirate and 
betrayer of pirates, the greatest in naval 
history.” 

ABROAD. 


The Christian Commonweal/sh, commenting 
on Principal Fairbairn’s recent article in our 
columns, Congregationalism versus Episco- 
pacy, which it reprints, and describes as ‘‘ mas- 
terly and brilliant,” says: ‘‘ Nonconformists 
are sometimes charged with occupying a 
merely negative position, but Dr. Fairbairn 
puts Episcopacy on the defensive, subjecting 
its pretensions to a merciless analysis. It is 
for Anglicans to justify their departure from 
apostolic models and to establish their exclu- 
sive claims. We shall be interested to see 
what reply Churchmen will make to Dr. 
Fairbairn’s fair and manly challenge. They 
cannot afford to leave it unanswered.” The 
Chistian Leader of Glasgow and the London 
Independent also reprint the article. 

An editorial in the Kokuminno Tomo (Japan), 
dissuading emigration from Japan to Cali- 
fornia, Mexico or Peru, has this suggestive 
sentence: “Surely Japanese youths do not 
wish to rank in American esteem on the same 
level with Chinamen, low Irish and starving 
emigrants from petty European states! ... 
A nation which can produce a Kitasato, an 
Odera or a Yamaji should not be confounded 
with money-grubbing Chinamen or place- 
seeking Irish!” 

Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis, writing to The 
Christian Intelligencer from Holland, says 
‘that the ebb tide has turned and orthodox 
Christianity is rising to the flood. This is the 
testimony, not of men outside the state church 
but within it, while those who least like the 
phenomenon assert the fact ”’ 

Lady Henry Somerset gives ber impres- 
sions of America in the Union Signal: * The 
comfort of the average American home is far 
superior to that of the average home with us. 
... The average intelligence of the Amer- 
icans is far beyond that of any other nation 
with which I am conversant.” 
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The British Delegate to the National Council. 


Rev. George Slatyer Barrett, B.A., D. D. 


By THE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Fields of growing corn spangled with 
scarlet poppies, broad stretches of gleam- 
ing yellow turnip bloom, straggling masses 
of ox-eye daisies, patches of purple clover, 
grazing cattle, quaint thatched cottages 
(probably more picturesque than sanitary) 
meet the eye as the train speeds through 
the flat eastern counties»the hundred odd 
miles from London to Norwich. Norfolk’s 
capital, with its tall spired cathedral, its 
foursquare castle, both dating from the 
eleventh century, its Roman, Saxon and 
Norman antiquities, its long, tortuous 
streets, is one of the most ancient cities 
in the kingdom, 

His Qualities as a Man. 

Norwich has been called the City of 
Churches, One of the largest and hand- 
somest of the Nonconformists is Prince’s- 
street Congregational Church, of which 
Rev. Dr. Barrett has been pastor for nearly 
thirty years. Founded in1819, the church has 
had but two pastors. Many attempts have 
been made to entice Dr. Barrett from Nor- 
wich, one being an invitation to succeed 
Dr. Hannay in the secretaryship of the 
Congregational Union. But hitherto he 
has proved immovable, Here, quietly and 
faithfully discharging his pastoral duties, 
and enriching his mind by careful study 
and wide reading, Dr. Barrett has steadily 
matured until he has come to be recognized 
as one of the ablest and finest spirited min- 
isters in the denomination. ‘' His distin- 
guishing mark,’’ writes one who knows 
him well, ‘‘ is the perfect balance and high, 
general level of all his gifts, rather than 
the preeminence of any one. He pos- 
sesses a culture, a refinement of taste, a 
breadth of scholar like reading, an acuteness 
of intellect, a masculine common sense, a 
tenderness of heart and a devoutness of 
spirit which are rarely all found in so high 
a degree in the same man,’’ Born on Sept. 
16, 1839, in Jamaica, where his father, Rev. 
William Garland Barrett, was for many 
years a missionary, he was educated in 
England, and immediately at the close of 
his theological course in Lancashire Inde 
pendent College was invited to Prince’s- 
street Church, 

His Home and Study. 

Dr. Barrett lives in an old fashioned, 
red brick house. He receives the repre- 
sentative of the Congregationalist in his or- 
derly, moderately-sized study on the upper 
floor. Thick-foliaged trees grow towards 
the square, small paned windows between 
which the doctor’s desk is placed, so that 
he has but to raise his head to be in touch 
with nature. Back and front of the house, 
he tells me, can be heard the song of the 
nightingale. Amid such surroundings have 
been written The Temptation of Christ, Re- 
ligion in Daily Life, Family Prayers and 
other works which have won for Dr. Bar- 
rett a high place as a spiritual teacher, and 
here have been prepared those well bal- 
anced, far-seeing and choicely-worded ad- 
dresses from the chair of the Congregational 
Univn that have proved his fitness to handle 
such difficult practical questions as the re- 
lation of the church to the world. 

Opposes the Secularizing of the Church. 
Dr. Barrett feels strongly the need of re- 


sisting those secularizing tendencies that 
today threaten to rob the church of its spir- 
itual power. He sees sources of danger to 
the pulpit in the prominence now given to 
social questions, and to the material wel- 
fare of the people and in the style of preach- 
ing which takes for its principal theme sub- 
jects which are on the surface or around 
the circumference of the Christian revela- 
tion, which concern its literature, its poe- 
try or even its ethics, instead of those that 
lie at its heart. Something, he thinks, has 
gone out of many modern sermons which 
was very manifest and precious in the 
preaching of our forefathers—‘ the sound- 
ing of the deep things of God; those mys- 
teries of grace which were so prominent in 
Puritan theology and preaching. We are 
suffering today,’’ he says, ‘not from too 
much doctrinal preaching but from too lit- 
tle. All sections of the church alike are in 
danger of subordinating its spiritual mis- 
sion and work toits social and philanthropic 
activities, and of introducing the artificial 
and temporary distinctions of the world, as 
seen in the Labor Church, which has no 
more right to be than a capitalists’ church 
or an educated men’s church, and some 
forms of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon, 
for to specialize the church is to secularize 
it. Among the causes of this seculariza- 
tion are the loss of the spiritual vitality 
and power which inevitably follows the 
secularization of the man, and worldliness 
of spirit and tone among church members.”’ 
In order to make church membership a 
more solemn reality, Dr. Barrett thinks 
British Congregationalists might do well 
to adopt the form of admission used by 
their brethren in America. 

Formative Influences—Books and Men. 

When I ask Dr. Barrett about the forma- 
tive influences of his life he replies: ‘‘ In 
my earlier days I was greatly influenced by 
the large and generous unselfishness and 
the strong thinking of John Stuart Mill, 
from whom I had several letters, and in 
later years my chief theological masters 
have been Butler, Mozley, Dorner and Mar- 
tineau. I owe very much to the present 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) for the 
impulse his writings have given me towards 
the more careful and devout study of Holy 
Scripture. In general literature I suppose 
I have been influenced, as most men have, 
by the great masters, whom it is still a 
delight to read and reread.” 

Among the modern books mentioned in 
our conversation is Mr. Balfour’s Founda- 
tions of Belief, which Dr. Barrett considers 
‘ta distinct addition to the polemical ar- 
mory of the philosophical defense of Chris- 
tianity. It is open to criticism on many 
points, but in its fundamental positions I 
think it unassailably strong. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s reply is weaker than the book.’’ 
Social Evolution Dr. Barrett also estimates 
highly. He does not agree with Mr, Kidd’s 
main contention, “but for illuminating 
power and large comprehensive grasp of 
principles, it is one of the formative books 
of our era.’”?’ Another very popular book, 
which shall be namele-s, Dr. Barrett char- 
acterized as ‘‘bad poetry and worse sci- 
ence.’’ His favorite American authors are 


Lowell, Whittier and Longfellow. He has 
great admiration for the works of Dr. Sam- 
uel Harris of Yale, and thinks Moses Stuart 
was the best commentator on the book of 
Revelation. Dr, Barrett acknowledges a 
debt of obligation to the writings of the 
late Dean Church, with whom he was on 
intimate terms. 

His Opinion of Church Unity. 

‘*What, then, is your hope and expecta- 
tion in regard to reunion?” 

‘*I would sacrifice personal feeling or 
anything else, short of principle, to pro- 
mote reunion, for I consider disunion one 
of the greatest hindrances to the coming of 
the kingdom of God. I think it is chimeri- 
cal to hope that all Christian bodies will 
ever be ranged under one uniform ecclesias- 
tical organization, but I do think the time 
has come for the union of churches which 
have no difference except in name, Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists, notably, ought 
to set theexample. Congregationalists and 
most Baptists are ready for union, but it is 
retarded by the position unhappily taken 
by some of the narrower but conscientious 
Baptist brethren.”’ Dr. Barrett gave a 
practical illustration of the difference in 
the attitude of the two branches of the 
Independent family. He made an attempt 
to build in Norwich in conjunction with 
Baptists a union church but, owing to the 
position they took up, the idea of joint 
action had to be abandoned and Congrega- 
tionalists carried through the undertaking 
by themselves. But tha trust deed was so 
drawn as to make the church entirely a 
union church. Pursuing the theme of re- 
union, I asked Dr. Barrett to what extent 
he would fellowship Unitarians. ‘I should 
be willing to unite with Unitarians,”’ he 
replied, ‘‘in all social, philanthropic and 
secular service, but for their sakes as well 
as my own I should decline union or co- 
operation in distinctively Christian work.” 
Drifts in Modern Theology. 

In present day theology Dr. Barrett sees 
distinct evidence of reversion to a large and 
broad evangelicaliem, ‘‘The men who leave 
out of their preaching the distinctive ele- 
ments of the gospel are failures, as a rule, 
and comparatively insignificant in number 
and influence, whilst the number is increas- 
ing of those who to a large and wide culture 
and breadth of sympathy unite loyalty to 
the central truths of the evangelical faith. 
At the same time, I am not sure that a good 
deal has not yet to be done in the direction 
of criticising the higher criticism. It seems 
to me the Old Testament is now passing 
through a crucial testing period similar to 
that through which the New Testament 
went twenty-five years ago, and just as the 
extreme destructive school of the New Tes- 
tament was superseded by a larger, truer 
and more scientific view of the books of the 
New Testament, which has left them sub- 
stantially unimpaired, so I think the pres- 
ent extreme school of Old Testament higher 
critics will in turn be superseded by a 
larger and more scientific view of the con- 
tents of the Old Testament which will 
practically leave us our old Bible un- 
touched.”’ 

Subject, as Roman Catholics say, to the 
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correction of the church, Dr. Barrett be- 
lieves, in a certain limited way, in future 
probation. He holds that those to whom 
the offer of Christ has never been made in 
this life will have that offer made in the 
intermediate state antecedent to the final 
judgment. The full statement of his views 
appears injhisjnew;volume on The Interme- 
diate State.‘ 

His Methods ofgWork. F 

Dr.{Barrett has a busy life. He rarely, 
however, allows other engagements to en- 
croach on the time set apart for pulpit 
preparation. ‘I used to write both ser- 
mons in full. I frequently do so now, but 
quite as frequently I write only one sermon 
in full and carefully prepare notes of the 
other, leaving the utterance to the impulse 
of the moment, or, as Mr. Binney used to 
say, | take the materials into the pulpit and 
set fire to them there.’’ Pastoral visitation 
absorbs much of histime. He told me that 
he attaches great importance to ‘‘the gos- 
pel on the door-knocker.”’ 

‘* How,’’ I asked, ‘‘do you stimulate the 
devotional life of your young people?”’ 

‘* We have three branches of the Christian 
Endeavor Society which help in this direc- 
tion, and I pay great attention to the devo- 
tional part of the Sunday services.’’ Dr. 
Barrett strongly favors a liturgical element 
in public worship. ‘But the conservative 
prepossessions of Nonconformists have as 
yet made it impossible to introduce such 
changes into the service as I should like to 
make. A minister has to deny himself 
many things rather than endanger the 
harmony of the church—he has to consider 
other people’s feelings as well as his own, 
My views are very strong on the value of 
form to the spirit of worship, and I would 
heartily welcome all attempts to enrich and 
ennoble our public worship, to make it in 
form, not less than in spirit, a worthier and 
more acceptable offering to Almighty God, 
and a fuller and more spiritual expression 
of the need and sorrow and sin and of the 
joy and praise and adoration of the worship- 
ing people of God.’ Dr. Barrett has him- 
self done much to enrich public worship by 
the compilation of the Congregational 
Church Hymnal which is used by most 
churches of the denomination in England. 





SPIRITUALITY—WHAT IT IS. 


II, 





BY PROF. A. B. BRUCE, GLASGOW. 





Seeing that there are 80 many wrong roads 
to spirituality, how shall we strike the right 
one? Let us take St. Paul for our guide. 
Listen. ‘* Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, ora tinkling 
cymbal. And though [ have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that [ could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And though IL 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though [ give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it protiteth me nothing.”’ 
‘The tongues of men and of angels ‘’—tbere 
are the miraculous charisms 80 much prized 
in Corinth. ‘* Understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledgs’'—there isthe gnosis ‘‘Give 
my body to be burned ’’—there is asceti- 
cism. And these are declared to be all 
nothing, nothing, nothing, without what? 
Charity, love, as described in the noble en- 
comium following. That, according to St. 
Paul, is the royal road to genuine spiritual- 
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ity, the outcome and essence of all true re- 
ligion—that, not eloquence, not marvelous 
powers, not mysterious insight, not self- 
torture, not separation from the world, not 
pharisaical airs of superior sanctity. Pha- 
risaism is indeed not alluded to in the sen- 
tences above quoted, but it is significantly 
glanced at in another characteristic Paul- 
ine utterance: ‘Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such a one in the spirit of meek- 
ness; considering thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted’? [Gal. 6:1]. The pharisaic 
method of dealing with an erring brother is 
here indirectly indicated and condemned. 
It is to form themselves into a coterie of 
superior, immaculate persons, and look 
askance with witheriog frown at the sinner, 
holding aloof from him and thanking God 
that they are not such as he; thanking 
God in their secret heart that there are sin- 
ners such as he who serve as a foil to their 
goodness, and help them to be conscious of 
it, as the non ego, according to the philoso- 
phers, helps us all to be conscious of the 
ego in us, ‘If you want to pass for spir- 
itual,’’ says Paul to such priggish reli- 
gionists, ‘‘restore such a one in the spirit 
of meekness’’ ; and those who, acting other- 
wise, yet pose as spiritual, he contemptu- 
ously describes as men who think themselves 
to be something when they are nothing. 
Love, then, according to the apostle Paul, 
is the way to true spirituality. The spirit- 
ual are the men and women who love their 
fellowmen, who bear the burdens of their 
brothers and sisters, and so fulfill the law 
of Jesus Christ, who bore the sin and mis- 
ery of the world as a constant burden on 
his heart. It does not need,,to be pointed 
out that the teaching of the Lord Jesus is 
in harmony with that of the apostle. The 
judgment program in Matt. 25 is sufficient 
proof of that. What is the test of worth 
there? Orthodoxy? No. Belonging tothe 
straitest sect or coterie? No. Working 
miracles? No. Extraordinary knowledge 
of spiritual things? No. Ascetic austeri- 
ties? No. But, when I was hungry did ye 
give me meat? thirsty did ye give me drink? 
naked did ye clothe me? Me—Christ per- 
sonally, or my representatives, those who 
suffer and sorrow throughout the world? 
Surely an acceptable doctrine this! For 
one thing it puts spirituality within the 
reach of all. All men cannot be clergymen 
or speak with tongues or be religious philos- 
ophers, but by God’s grace all can love— 
think, feel, act kindly towards others as 
they have opportunity. Then the peculiar 
excellence of this way is that it appropriates 
all the good of the other ways and simply 
avoids their defects. This is worth think- 
ing over for a minute. Love makes every 
man a priest, for the function of a priest is 
to officiate in holy things for men before 
God, to offer sacrifice; and the essence of 
love is self sacrifice. 1am ata loss to know 
what good thing is ia the spirituality of the 
coterie. I fear the action of the spirit of 
love here is chiefly, if not altogether, de 
structive—to abolish coteries and merge 
them in one grand, broad fellowship of 
hearts. But if there be any good in this 
type of piety at all it is the desire to havea 
good conscience before God, to feel that 
our ways please God. Now love alone will 
give us this feeling in a wholesome, inno- 
cent form. A man who loves feels good 
without selfcomplacency or self conceit. 
His good conscience is like good digestion, 
or the buoyarcy of perfect health, or the 
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sense of freedom and lightness that comes 
to one who has climbed to the top of a high 
mountain. 

It is not so difficult to discover the good 
that is in asceticism. There is its simple 
life, its strenuous fight with the flesh, its 
contempt of avarice, its self suppressing 
willingness to take the lowest place—all 
good things, which must be attained some- 
how in order to spiritual health and peace, 
But much depends upon the how. Now the 
method of the ascetic is faulty. It is too 
self-centered. The lower life, or self, may 
be sacrificed for the higher. Still it is self- 
interest in a refined form that is ever the 
aim. Love, caring for others, Christian 
altruis/n, gives the good witbout the draw- 
backs—heroism without self consciousness, 
the humility of service without the pride of 
condescension, readiness to part with 
earthly goods without superstitious dread 
of possession. It brings us out of the ascet- 
ic’s bondage to rule into the freedom ofa 
principle. The ascetic must be unmarried 
ana poor. The Christian whose law of life is 
love may be married or unmarried, rich or 
poor at his discretion, as circumstances may 
require. Once more, asceticism, broadly 
viewed, means the divorce of happiness and 
goodness. To be saintly you must be asort 
of wretch, denying yourself all the joys of 
life. The way of love puts an end to this 
artificial antagonism and makes it possible 
to be a saint and a man thoroughly enjoying 
life at the same time, enjoying it all the 
more because of the saintliness. In rebuke 
of a voluptuous king the prophet Jeremiah 
reminded him of his father’s ways in these 
terms: ‘‘Did not thy father eat and drink, 
and do judgment and justice, and then it was 
well with him?’’ A genial, anti-ascetic 
picture of a right royal life. And be it re- 
marked that doing judgment and justice 
would help the good king to enjoy his 
dinner. Love, humanity, kindness benefit 
even our own body, promote digestion, 
give a man a good, sound sleep and secure 
that he shall rise in the morning without 
headache and light-hearted as the birds in 
the leafy month of June. Make ‘“ others’ 
needs’’ thine own and see if the prophetic 
words do not come true: ‘‘ Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily.’”’ How 
happy the mother when all goes well with 
her family for which she would willingly 
die! Such happiness may be reached by 
all along St. Paul’s more excellent way. 

But what about preternatural gifts? Can 
love work miracles? Both the Lord Jesus 
and St. Paul speak of faith as if it could 
remove mountains. Can the same thing be 
said of love? Can it give the good that lay 
in the miraculous charisms? In the first 
place, by way of reply, I remark that it is 
hard to say in what that good lay. Nobody 
seems to have been the better for the speak- 
ing with tongues, except the speaker, who 
thereby found relief fcr pent-up feeling. 
The gift of healing would be more useful 
to the body of believers, and it may seem as 
if the recovery by the church of that lost 
power were greatly to be desired. And if 
love could heal all the diseased people with 
whom it comes iuto contact, it would cer- 
tainly bring light to many a dark home and 
great joy to itself. Some think that faith 
or love or the two between them have this 
power. I have never seen cancer, diphthe- 
ria or consumption cured in this way, so I 
cannot give the method a testimonial, as I 
should be most happy to doifIcould. But 
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jove can do a gocd deal short of being a 
sovereign specific for all diseases of the 
body. It can heal the soul if it cannot 
charm away all pbysical ailments, help a 
poor sinner to believe in the pardoning 
mercy of God and a poor saint to trust in 
his benignant providence. I never at 
tempted to cure rheumatism by faith or 
love or prayer, but I have tried, not with- 
out success, to cheer the solitude of a High- 
land widow in a lonely garret by breaking 
sticks and kindling a fire for her on a cold 
winter day. The act not only made her 
body warm but helped her to believe in 
God, which, after all, is more important 
than getting rid of rheumatic pains. 

Love, finally, can give the good of gnosis 
without theevil. Itis the way to knowledge 
of God. ‘‘Every one that loveth knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God.’ Peremptory but true apostolic say- 
ings, which those aspiring to be theologians 
would do well to lay to heart. By this 
canon a good many must be fatally disqual- 
ified for mastering divinity. What wretched 
theology must come from the pen of the 
loveless man: the conceited egotist, the 
bigot, the hard, cold, logical theorist, or 
from the tongue of the narrow hearted, 
upjust, merciless employer of labor who, to 
his secular calling, adds the vocation of the 
amateur evangelist! God forbid that any 
human being should take his notion of the 
divine Being from such men. Better learn 
of God from savages or from barbarians 
like those of Malta, who attended to the 
comforts of St. Paul and his shipwrecked 
companions. The historian gives to their 
conduct the dignified name of philanthropy. 
The same word is applied in Titus 3: 4 to 
the love of God towards men in Christ. 
Think of it—God and barbarians touch at 
that point! Wherever on this earth the 
spirit of kindness is there is the spirit of 
God, Through kindness even in a savage 
God can be known. 

Knowledge coming through love does not 
make us vain. There is a pride of ortho- 
doxy, a vanity of theologians, as well as an 
odium theologicum. He who knoweth God 
through love is never conceited. Gnosis 
puffeth up, but charity buildeth up. The 
intellectual theologian may flatter himself 
that he knows much more than he really 
does know, and he may value the sort of 
knowledge he possesses far above its worth. 
But the man who pursues divine knowledge 
by the method of love is preserved thereby 
from self-deception and over-estimation. 
He is aware that he knows just in propor- 
tion as he loves, and the task set him is not 
to fill his head with theological theorems, 
but to make steady, solid progress in build- 
ing up character in Christian goodness. 

Fellow-Christians, let us choose this way. 
Let us aim at the spirituality of Cbrist- 
likeness. Understand once for all that a 
saint is a Christlike man. All sanctity in 
which the Christ-spirit is not visible is to be 
lightly esteemed. There are ‘‘saints’’ of 
various sorts—crabbed saints, selfish saints, 
bigoted saints, unwashed saints, saints who 
have reduced self starvation to a fine art— 
a sorry fraternity, deserving ridicule rather 
than reverence. The true order of sanctity 
is that which has for its motto, ‘‘ Bear ye 
ove another’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ,’’ the great burden-bearer. Let 
all aspire to companionship in this honora- 
ble order. There is no distinction so bigh, 
no honor that lasts so long; for ‘‘ charity 
never faileth: but whether there he proph- 
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ecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away.” 





AS TO EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 

Really there is no such thing. A diction- 
ary of acknowledged weight defines extem- 
pore to be * without previous study or medi- 
tation, without preparation; on the spur of 
the moment, suddenly.’’ If there is any 
preaching which meets this definition it is 
not preaching. Indeed, the word entirely 
misrepresents what people mean when they 
use it. They mean oral address, without 
reading from manuscript. 

And yet, perhaps, I must begin by ac- 
knowledging an exception. A distant rela- 
tive of mine, a predestinarian Baptist, whom 
I met but once, told me that he never 
searched to find a text and never labored to 
make a plan of discourse, He waited until 
a text was impressed upon his mind as the 
proper one for the occasion and then spoke 
as he felt guided to speak. He never failed 
to obtain a text, although sometimes the 
people were singing the hymn next preced- 
ing the sermon before the text came to h‘m. 
Yet this man was not a fanatic nor impul- 
sive. He had astrong mind, a calm judg- 
ment. He preached for many years to a 
congregation of intelligent country people 
and he had excellent success in his work. 
How can we account for good results at- 
tending preaching without preparation? 
Simply by denying the assumption that he 
preached without preparation. He was a 
great student of the Bible and could not 
avoid being impressed by particular texts 
which afterward appeared to come to him 
by direct divine guidance. He was an ear- 
nest thinker upon Biblical and religious 
subjects and he had a strictly logical mind. 
When, therefore, the occasion came some 
previous line of thought inevitably sug- 
gested itself, without our denying the di- 
vine help which came to a devout, earnest 
and prayerful Christian. Moreover, he for- 
got himself and had no fear of failure. His 
preaching was greatly upon subjects of 
deep spiritual experience, and therein he 
was at home. 

But this is not a safe example. It would 
have been a complete failure but for the 
constant study which, without his connect- 
ing the two in his own mind, gave materials 
for developing subjects with which he was 
already familiar, It is for want of this 
accumulation and assimilation of materials 
by profound study that much preaching 
without writing is extremely thin. The 
essential preparation, so far as the material 
of the discourse is concerned, is in thorough 
study upon a broad scale. 

There are, then, two kinds of mental prep- 
aration. One is constant general study, 
the other is the special consideration of a 
particular topic at the time. That this 
applies to all preaching and is not distinct- 
ively limited to what is called extempore, I 
admit at once. But that it applies pecul- 
iarly to the unwritten method is profoundly 
true. Preparation by human study is in- 
dispensable. I call attention to this be- 
cause it is noticeable that in periods which 
seem to be marked as those of peculiar 
spiritual movements, the extempore method 
(I sball have to use the word) has been 
adopted on the theory of absolute guidance 
by the [loly Spirit. It *as so in the time 
of the Wesleys. The Methodists in this 
country followed. The Free Baptists were 
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practically a unit in their detestation of 
written sermons. The reason is plain. 
Inspiration in the speaker was thought to 
be immediate, It is still the theory among 
the Quakers. Dr. Behrends, perhaps equally 
efficient in both methods, and possessing 
such rare power in both, once ably answered 
a speaker who limited the power of the 
Spirit to extempore speech by showing 
that one could be conscious of divine help 
as well in writing as in speaking. 

Within a few years past we have seen a 
great increase in extempore preaching in 
our denomination. I have insisted, in my 
relations with several groups of young men, 
that every minister should be thoroughly 
able to preach the gospel in some emer- 
gency, when his manuscripts might all be a 
hundred miles away. I see the effective- 
ness of that enthusiasm which may grow 
when the preacher looks the people directly 
in the face, untrameled by a manuscript, 
and free in his range of diction. But what 
are the results of the growing practice? 
As yet we cannot fully answer. A single 
instance may perhaps be a sample, perhaps 
not. An intelligent church member, when 
lately asked the reason why the pastorate 
of a young man had terminated so soon, 
gave in substance as follows: The young 
man had a great gift in preaching ‘‘ without 
notes.’’ He had plenty of words and was 
not destitute of thought. The people were 
captivated with him on the first Sunday 
and settled him. But his ability to speak 
without writing gradually proved too much 
for him. His sermons became repetitions, 
He ran in narrow channels where speech was 
easy. Thoughtful people got tired of him. 

Now it is plain that the same result will 
attend the same lack of study in either style 
of preaching. But the temptation to such 
neglect is far greater in the one who aban- 
dons writing. The easy talker is in danger, 
where nothing but a firm and decisive will 
can keep him in habits of study. The soil 
easily becomes exhausted. The choice of 
words is almost impossible. Precision in 
expression lacks the help of celd writing. 
Clear argument becomes difficult. 

The great success of some of our eminent 
men in preaching without writing is per- 
haps a snare to young men. I do not be- 
lieve that there is one of our pastors who 
has succeeded in extempore preaching who 
gave up writing before he had had thirty 
years of the broadest and closest study, of 
the sharpest mental discipline and of the 
richest experience. Such men, keeping 
their minds active, can succeed. If one can 
succeed without such preparation he is a 
genius of that order to which very few be- 
long. Even men who have had many years 
of experience may in abandoning writing 
become diffuse, vapory, misty and with the 
dangerous gift of fluidity occupy an hour to 
express thoughts which might better be 
condensed into fifteen minutes of time. [| 
may bave something more to say on this 
subject, but just now I suggest, first, that 
no young pastor can safely run the risk of 
giving himself exclusively to extempoie 
preaching; he must write sermons even 
though he never takes a manuscript into 
the pulpit. And, secondly, that it is not 
safe for a church to accept a young man 
without hearing him preach a written ser- 
mon, 80 that it may be seen what he can do 
in that method of thought, preparation and 
adaptation to particular subjects. If the 
young man is to preach extempore still he 
must write sermons. 
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The Home 
THE LAST GIFT, 
(A WANDERER SPEAKs.) 
“He giveth his beloved in sleep.” 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 
How many nights I have not slept! 
From dark to dim the slow hours crept, 
And found and left me void of rest, 
The tense hand pressed 
On eyes that knew no more to weep. 
How many nights I have not slept— 
I shall sleep. 


How often have I gone unfed, 
As one who, bungering but for bread, 
Sees the cloyed reveler recline, 
Languid with wine, 
While censer fumes the spirit steep. 
How often have I gone unfed— 
I shall sleep. 


How often have I been unwarmed, 
As a bleak moorland hut is stormed, 
While cottagers beneath the hill, 

The winds being still, 
Their evening hearth with fagots heap. 
How often have I been unwarmed— 

I shall sleep. 


Adieu, all ye who nothing lack! 
Soon, never turning on my track, 
I shall gain all that makes ye blest— 

Food, shelter, rest ; 
One gift will heaven give to keep. 
Adieu, all ye who nothing lack— 

I shall sleep. 

cies ealalilintaits ae 


‘* All the world loves a lover,’’ and it is 
equally true that all persons, whether mar- 
ried or single, enjoy a discussion on matri- 
mony. We believe, therefore, that the 
Home Department will be read with un- 
usual interest this week since three repre- 
sentative classes in society—the college 
graduate, the wage earner and the daughter 
at home—give their views on this topic of 
perennial interest. The danger of the 
critical element’ overshadowing the affec- 
tionate in the choice of a life companion 
is a fresh and forcible suggestion by one 
of the writers. And this spirit of criticism 
is more frequently applied to mere externals, 
like the cut of a coat, the fashion of a tie, 
the way of arranging one’s hair, or some 
peculiarity of gait or speech, than to habits 
and principles which affect character. 


Early in the fall the club woman begins 
to think of coming work and study. Per- 
haps she has a part on the first program, 
which, it is to be hoped, is recreative rather 
than one requiring studied preparation. It 
is a good plan to have the first meeting 
largely social and the literary part con- 
versational. One society is to have five- 
minute reviews of the book or article which 
has most impressed the reader during vaca- 
tion. One of the members has decided 
that her book will be the one from which 
she has taken her daily food, the book of 
nature, It will be illustrated with pictures 
taken while in camp, a bit of woodland, a 
rocky cave, a lone rock, a shady nook, a 
group of campers, a fisher’s child, a lonely 
lighthouse and an expansive lake. 


Less profit is obtained from vacation on 
account of the tendency to rush into work 
immediately upon the 1eturn._bome, The 
house mother feels she must do double 
duty, as if the leisure had been a matter 
of supererogation instead of well-earned or 
necessitous rest. There is so much to be 
done and the season so short that, from the 
restful camp or country home, she enters 
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the kitchen to bend over pickle and pre- 
serve kettle, or to make a raid upon spider- 
webs or fly specks, as if her life depended 
upon the immediate destruction of the one 
and the erasure of the other. The first 
week at home of right should be regarded 
as part of the vacation. Do as little as 
possible of real work, live in the open air 
and resolutely close your eyes to the work 
which can wait your time to bedone. From 
relaxation of the mind and body one is par- 
tially unfitted for continuous labor, while 
the added strength gained impels to greater 
efforts than before. In no case is the cau- 
tion more needed to make haste slowly than 


after vacation. 
Ep: eseoae ne oem 


ZENOBIA, THE EGYPTIAN WATER- 
GIRL. 


BY M&S. A. FE. DUNNING. 


To know that thousands of children are 
living in the greatest poverty and ignorance 
is a sad thing, but to become personally 
acquainted with one of them is a deeper ex- 
perience. After crossing the Nilein a small 
boat from Luxor, and being carried in the 
arms of a strong Arab through the shoal 
water to the back of a waiting donkey, I 
heard a sweet voice say, ‘‘Good morning, 
lady, will you take some water? I go with 
you today?’’ A little girl eight years old 
stood by me with arm raised to take the 
water jar from her head. She was slender 
and delicate looking, with large dark eyes, 
thin aquiline nose, finely cut lips and 
beautiful white teeth. Her only garment 
was a blue cotton robe, and from her head 
an old black veil fell below her shoulders, 
So many of the Arab children continually 
swarming about us were repulsive beggars 
that we were in the habit of avoiding them 
if possible, knowing that while our company 
was not likely to benefit them they had 
with them what was quite capable of injur- 
ing us. But this little girl was not clamor- 
ing for undeserved favors, and when we 
learned that it was the custom for children 
to follow travelers into the desert with 
their water jars, to her great delight, per- 
mission was given to her and several others 
like her to accompany us. At first we did 
not notice her much, and, not needing the 
water, started off our donkeys on a brisk 
canter. The donkey boys followed, in a 
yelling crowd, over the hot sand. It is 
surprising how soon one forgets the possi- 
bility of their becoming tired. On we 
went for miler, sometimes carefully picking 
the way along a precipitous hillside where 
sharp stones and loose sand are dangerously 
mingled, then on a canter in a narrow pass 
where people and animals were crowded 
ina confused mass, till the tomb was reached 
that first claimed our attention. Dismount- 
ing warm and tired, we found the little 
water girl ready to serve us. How she got 
there seemed a mystery. To think of those 
little brown feet on the hot sand and among 
the sharp stones, and the delicate head so 
gracefully poised on her slender neck bear- 
ing the jar for our refreshment, brought a 
great wave of pity to our hearts and 
prompted the question, ‘‘ Ar’n’t you tired, 
little one?”’ 

‘OQ, no,’? she said. ‘I go every day. 
You are tired. Won’t you take some 
water?” 

Her English was very sweet and simple 
—just a few words carefully learned and 
sufficient to show a kind thoughtfulness for 
those she desired to serve. The water from 
the earthen jar was cool and refreshing, and 
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she was delighted to hold my parasol while 
we visited the tomb. Then came a steep 
climb over the mountain, where even the 
donkeys could not carry us, and many of 
the party gave up the view, not being able 
to pay the price of it in physical endurance, 
Close by my side went this little child with 
a burden on her head and yet trying to sup- 
port me on one side. Accepting her kind- 
ness, yet trying not to let her feel any addi- 
tional weight, I had with her a little con- 
versation. 

Her very small English vocabulary was 
mostly confined to the subjects of drinking 
water and being tired, but I learned that 
her home was in the desert at some distance 
from the river. It could easily be imagined 
—we were seeing them by hundreds every 
day. A little inclosure, walls of clay baked 
in the sun, possibly with a pretense of a 
roof over one corner, more like a pen for 
hogs or cattle than anything I can think of 
in this country. For about one-third of the 
year she would be on the watch for travel- 
ers, running miles with her jar of water, 
and feeling happy if rewarded by one or 
possibly two piasters for a day’s service. 
(A piaster is a fraction more than five cents), 
This would be in the pleasantest, coolest 
months of the year. What of the other 
eight? Nothing that we should consider 
interesting or even endurable. Nothing 
but drudgery or idleness—no comforts, no 
chance to learn anything, no interests in 
life beyond those of an animal. In four or 
five years she would probably marry and 
bear the burdens and sorrows of maternity 
with but little of its joy. Poor little girl! 
What could we do for her? To give some 
extra piasters was the first thought, but 
beyond a momentary gratification these 
would accomplish little. To talk with the 
missionaries at Luxor was the next sugges- 
tion, and this promised more. But no, 
they said, Zenobia lived too far away to 
reach their school and on the other side. 
Supposing she were able to walk the long 
distance, there was no way for her to cross 
the river. It was clearly impossible for the 
children of those desert homes to reach the 
Luxor school. The only way we could 
think of was to send.a ¢eacher to them. 
And the ladies of our party.gladly left with 
the missionaries a few dollars for that pur 
pose. The outlook from one point of view 
was not encouraging. 

In those wretched homes there is but 
little opportunity to teach even the simplest 
of the arts of life, but, thank God, the gos- 
pel is simple to the child, and such little 
ones are often nearer the kingdom than we 
realize. Probably we saw the best side of 
little Zenobia and are inclined to idealize 
it, but that only proves her possibilities. 
She is a more real memory to me than the 
tombs and temples seen that day. They 
only serve as a background to the figure of 
this little water girl, so poor and ignorant, 
yet showing a sweet, womanly nature. 
** You rich lady, I poor little girl,’’? she had 
said. It was a new sensation to be called 
rich, but a moment’s consideration showed 
me it was quite true. Contrasted with ber 
poverty I felt an ownership of the world 
and saw, as never before, how it belongs to 
those wao can think and learn. The differ- 
ence was not only, as Zenobia probably 
thought, between our food, clothing and 
shelter. May God help those of us who 
possess not only this world, but that which 
is to come, to be generous and helpful to 
those less favored. 
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Matrimony as Viewed by Young Women Today. 


Undoubtedly marriage is the ideal life for 
men and women, though some would say that 
the tendencies of the time indicate a different 
belief on the part of many. The matrimonial 
yoke so frequently is adjusted unevenly that 
many thoughtful women are unwilling to 
enter upon an unequal partnership. Nor 
does this refer to the different standard of 
morals for men and for women which does 
prevail to so great an extent that any woman 
well may heritate to bring its inheritance 
upon herself and her children. ty 

The great obstacle which hinders marriage 
is the question of money. A single man or 
woman can hold a wholly different position 
in society from a family on the same income. 
Thus marriage is postponed till a competence 
is secured and habits of life are too fixed to 
be changed easily. The woman who bas once 
earned her own living and whose income in 
this direction will probably be diminished or 
wholly cut off by marriage sbrinks from 
putting herself in a position where she has 
no positive security of receiving any fair 
share of the family income. Looking over 
the circle of my own married acquaintances, 
I find hardly one case in ten that would en- 
courage one to go and do likewise. At least 
three women I know are in active public life 
simply because of the inefficiency, or worse, 
of their husbands. Yet these are the sort of 
cases in which the unthinking male observer 
is apt to pity the husband and family thus 
‘* deserted.” 

Marriage must mean the giving up of self 
and the beginning of a new life, losing one’s 
life to find another enlarged and expanded or, 
too often, cramped and narrowed. A woman 
has a right to her own identity and separate 
existence after marriage as well as a man. 
Those of us who do not marry in the present 
generation may help toward the just settle- 
ment of some of these ques ions, 

Some of the happiest unions that have come 
under my observation are those where hus- 
band and wife each have a vocation, trade or 
profession in similar lines, and thus have 
formed a business as well as a home partner- 
ship. Neither has usurped the other’s work 
or striven for precedence, but side by s'de 
they have worked together, each giving 
touches beyond the power of the other. Thus 
they have grown together and not apart, and 
their work is more:perfect than that of either 
would have been alone. 

A Boston WoRkKING GIRL, 


I think we are waking up more and more to 
a realizing sense of what marriage really 
means and what it should be based on, and 
to recognize it as one of the holiest of holy 
ties, not to be lightly taken or lightly thrown 
away. It means a companion, helpmeet and 
friend, not for a few months or a few years, 
but for a lif-time. It may be long or it may 
be short as the loving Father sees fit. 

It also means founding a home, the founda- 
tion of which should be true respect, true 
love and common sense. On such a founda- 
tion only can there be any lasting happiness, 
and it will be like the proverbial house that 
was built upon a rock; the winds and storms 
of life may be many aud severe, but it will be 
proof against them all. 

We working girls cannot think of marrying 
@ man who does not possess true respect for 
both himself and his fellow-creatures, who is 
not manly in every sense of the word, self- 
reliant and se'f controlled, whose best strength 
consists of, and is given to, standing for truth 
and right, and whose nobleness of soul and 
breadth of mind make us realize in no small 
degree the image of God. Such a man is in- 
capable of loving otherwise than truly, deeply 
and well. Common sense added makes him a 
man whom both men and women love to 


honor, be he in the smallest workshop or the 
President of the United States in his office. 

Much has been said about the girls of the 
present day not knowing or caring to know 
how to do things as their grandmothers or 
great-grandmothers did, and so are not fit to 
get married. Yet these same grandmothers 
can and do tell of the many mistakes, some- 
times comical and sometimes serious, result- 
ing from their inexperience when they got mar- 
ried. We do not see them as they were then; 
we only think of them as they are at present 
after their long years of experience. Girls and 
women of today love their homes and domes- 
tic duties just as much as ever their great- 
grandmothers or grandmothers did, and can 
and do make as many sacrifices where it is 
necessary. And mary and many a girl who 
is working in an ordinary workroom is living 
a life equal to any book of fiction ever written 
in loving sacrifices for the sake of home. 

Going out to wok in the many ways that 
they do today serves rather to increase the 
love of home, but the going out to work also 
helps to give them an experience that tells 
them it is best not to choose any man that 
may come their way, and that marriage is not 
the end of all things but the beginning, also 
that it is better by far to live a single life 
than to make the mistake that would cause a 
lifetime of regret by marrying for no other 
reason than that some people think it is dread- 
ful to be an old maid. All old maids are not 
sour, neither are all married people sweet. 
We need an even mixture of both to be whole- 
some, and it depends on ourselves whether 
we are or not, married or single. 

A New York WorRKING GIRL, 


There has never been a better statement as 
to the present situation of the question be- 
tween the intelligent woman and marriage 
than that which Harriet Prescott Spofford 
has put into the mouth of a young man in 
one of her recently published stories: 

These girls are not going to forswear mar- 
riage because they do the best with them- 
selves till marriage comes. Men will be men 
and women will be women to the end of the 
chapter. Only the women are going to make 
such fine creatures of themselves that the 
ordinary man wou’t please them, and he will 
have to turn to and make himself currespond- 
ingly fine. 

It is not true, as is sometimes insinuated, 
that marriage is the exception among edu- 
cated women, and where an unmarried woman 
of this class is found in nine cases out of ten 
she is ‘‘single’’ because of the high ideal of 
marriage that she holds. Many of the bril- 
liant exhorters to matrimony urge it upon 
woman as if she were a being of no con- 
science, with no appreciation of what goes to 
make a true marriage. They cry, “‘ Marry, 
marry,” but do not turn their attention to the 
fact that it is better to perpetuate a nobler race 
of beings rather than a more numerous race. 

A woman cannot be the best wife or mother 
with a husband whose life motives and sym- 
pathies are not one with herown. Therefore, 
if she is not honored with the opportunity to 
marry the right man, she is doing better serv- 
ice to the world as a teacher, city missionary, 
or in a profession than in a home. 

Without making any sweeping claim of su- 
periority for women over men, it is an ac- 
cepted fact that by long training the moral 
and, in fact, many of the higher sensibilities 
are further developed in women than in men. 
(It 1s true that it is largely the fault of moth- 
ers—and fathers—that this isso) This is the 
reason for this age of strong friendships among 
women, and these will continue thez work of 
evolution for the race till the average wooan 
can find in the average man the same sympa- 
thy of purpose that she finds in her sister 
woman. 

An EASTERN COLLEGE GRADUATE. 


In Middlemarch, perhaps George Eliot’s 
most thoughtful book, the chief interest 
centers in Dorothea Brooke, a girl of high 
impulses, who strives with eager longing to 
broaden her life and make it of service to her 
fellowmen. Led by this enthusiasm for loftier 
things, she idealizes a pedantic old clergy- 
man, whom she marries, to discover too late 
that his culture is narrow, his aims and sym- 
pathies are petty, and her life becomes a 
pitiful struggle between her desire to do her 
duty to her husband and her natural revolt 
from his small standards, 

In this latter end of the nineteenth century 
and in our United States a girl of Dorothea’s 
fine mind and noble ideals is not obliged to 
look only to marriage for opportunities to 
lead a broad life. In the quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since Middlemarch was 
written great advances have been made in 
England, and even more in our country, 
toward freeing girls from the narrow limits 
of what was formerly considered their sphere, 
To the women of today marriage is not what 
it was to the women of earlier generations— 
the only loophole out into the world. 

An American Dorothea Brooke, as she steps 
from the college portals, would now find 
crowding upon her time and attention an 
almost bewildering array of occupations in 
which to interest herself, not only for self- 
cultivation but also for the service of her 
fellowmen. In these days of specialization 
she would probably have decided during her 
college courséin what direction her particular 
faculty lay and has had this in mind in choos- 
ing her line of study. So when she is gradu- 
ated she is eager to do more advanced work 
in her specialty or else to make trial of her 
powers. Even if not obliged to earn a liveli- 
hood there are few who do not engage for a 
few years at least in some definite occupa- 
tion. If one has artistic or musical talent, 
very alluring are the schools of these kinds. 
If one wishes to teach, fine are the oppor- 
tunities for pedagogy, all the way from the 
fascinating kindergarten work to the positions 
of instructors in our colleges. If one can 
write well or is interested in library work, 
the professions of journalism or librarianship 
await one. If philanthropy attracts, there 
are the university settlements, the prcfession of 
nursing and many other openiogs for the sym- 
pathetic brain and hand of an earnest woman. 
Is it any wonder, when our woman graduate 
has such attractive opportunities, of which 
the abeve are only a suggestion, that she 
postpones marriage? Is it strange that finely 
equipped as she is when she leaves college 
she should long to see what she can do before 
she settles down into her niche as wife and 
mother? 

It is probably true that the average age of 
marriage among college bred women is later 
than among others, partly for the reasons given 
above and partly from two other causes. One 
of these is that frequently, especially among 
graduates from coeducational institutions, the 
young women are waiting for the men whom 
they are to marry, and who were their college 
mates, to acquire their professions. These 
young men are often only beginning a broad 
study when the men who have not been at 
college are already earning a living and are 
able to marry. The last reason for this late 
average of marriage is that college education 
makes women demand much from marriage, 
and the men who might otherwise have satis- 
fied them no longer seem suited to be their life 
companions, Since women are not obliged to 
marry for @ home, since they can earn one, or 
for a career, since they can make one, in their 
marriages they look to satisfying their high- 
est affections. The modern idea of marriage 
is the truest kind of friendship and comrade- 
ship, and in marrying a woman seeks to find 
kindred tastes, aims and sympathies. There 
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is no danger lest women should prefer follow- 
ing their own careers to making a truly con- 
genial marriage. But it is true that having 
these resources makes her wait for marriage 
till she can realize her highest ideals, or that 
these resources make life full and happy if 
the right marriage never comes in her way. 
Thus, though it may be true that college 
education tends to make marriage later, or 
even sometimes prevents marriage through 
the higher demands women make in it, is it 
not true that its tendency is to make the mo- 
tive of marriage a higher one and that those 
which are made are likely to be on the best 
basis? Are there not more chances of con- 
genial marriages, homes having the advan- 
tages of the best culture, and children who 
will grow up to make America a better and a 
happier place? And thus will be realized in 
some degree the prophecy of Tennyson in his 
Princess: 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men, 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 


calm 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 


A WESTERN COLLEGE GRADUATE. 


Unfortunately, there is no bureau of senti- 
ment. There are no statistics of falling in 
love, and when it is affirmed that this is a 
practical rather than a sentimental age and 
that there is a constantly decreasing propor- 
tion of marriages it is only making the as- 
sumption, not stating the fact; and we can 
scarcely believe that this assumption implies 
any deterioration in the womanly quality of 
the daughter at home. It is true that we are 
no longer the slaves of ‘seam and gusset and 
band,” but therefore are we blind to home 
ideals? 

The spinster and the old maid have with- 
drawn from their retired nooks. More help, 
more wealth and more freedom for self-main- 
tenance have won her from a seclusion where 
her value was but as a cipher at the right 
hand of her wedded sister. Now she is be- 
come of the visible multitude to be seen and 
counted, and her broader outlook may help to 
make her more independent. The discussion 
of equal rights may obliterate the feeling of 
mutual dependence. The longing for intel- 
lectual life may serve as a hindrance and a 
restraint to her desire for a home, Education 
—in itself alone—is inherently selfish, and the 
warping of our womanhood will certainly 
come. Are we not developed spiritually as 
well as mentally, are we not always giving 
out to others the best that is in ourselves? 

What influences are working along selfish 
lines for both men and women’? When we 
leave school or college we are questioning 
and uncertain. We weigh merits and _ posi- 
tions, we are likely to think overmuch about 
trifles and may fail to see the best in the men 
whom we meet. We may take our soundings 
overcarefully and decline to be drawn into 
unknown waters. In this critical attitude 
the gentlemen are quite our equals. They 
demand seraphs and we are not even angels. 
It is the critical element as over against the 
affectionate which is especially dangerous; 
and undue criticism is neither wise nor bril- 
liant nor clever. The daughters at home- 
whether graduates from college or not, if truly 
cultured, will have passed that infantile period 
of education in which the critical facalty is 
the prominent factor of life. 

The love of luxury among the poor as well 
as the rich is one of the sorest evils with 
which our social system is smitten. Men hes- 
itate to ask us to share plain homes and we, 
with a low spirit of selfishness and ambition 
for social prominence, sbrink from the small 
beginnings. We struggle to live as others 
do—are quite content perhaps with our cam- 
bric gown until our neighbor appears with a 
crépon. 

And are the men always willing to make 
the sacritices that married life involves—ac- 
cepting only half the income when they have 
been none too comfortable with the whole? 
ilave our standards of the home taken on 
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false forms? Are wetrending away from sim- 
plicity ? If we could only learn—every one of 
us—that appointments do not make the home, 
that affection and character count against 
everything else, how much would be gained! 
Are the men growing timorous? Do they 
think they must throw accessories into the 
balance when the wise woman cares only to 
find her companion strong and true?  Be- 
cause her own mind has more to fill it, it 
does not necessarily follow that she is more 
unapproachable. She often thinks less of her 
rights and more of her privileges in the beau- 
tiful work of home-making which the Lord 
has laid out for her to do. 

In spite of all obstacles, of foolish criticism, 
of luxury, of false standards we do believe 
there has been an advance along higher lines 
toward holding to higher ideals for marriage. 
If there may be in the future fewer marriages 
for maintenance, if there may be fewer 
thoughtless, heedless unions, that will simply 
mean tbat there is an advance in nobler possi- 
bilities for home life. This is a transition 
period—the old and the new are balancing— 
both men and women demand more of each 
other. May we not hope that in coming years 
each will answer to the demand and home 
life will be a more perfect harmony ? 

A DAUGHTER AT HomE. 
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OONOERNING RAIMENT. 


Russet shoes may be cleansed by rubbing 
with a piece of lemon after all dust has been 
carefully removed. When dry polish with a 
soft cloth. 

Ostrich feathers may be recurled and fresh- 
ened by throwing a handful of salt on the 
fire and shaking the feathers in the heat of 
the blaze, being careful not to singe them. 

It is already noised abroad that the Princess 
of Wales has appeared in tight-fitting sleeves, 
and that women must prepare to return to an 
extreme which, if one must choose between 
two evils, was worse than the present infla- 
tion. Within the past year or two we have 
seen gleams of independence in the rejection 
of certain ridiculous mandates of fashion, and 
now that the bicycle has turned the opinions 
of the world upside down, and caused sucha 
broad declaration of independence, may we 
not hope that all sensible women will effectu- 
ally protest against a fashion that is not 
beautiful, practical nor hygienic’? 

It is absolutely essential to health, says 
The Sanitarian, that the emanations from the 
skin pass easily through the clothing. This 
process, which is called transpiration, may 
be hindered in two ways—by clothing of very 
close texture, like rubber coats, and by an ex- 
cess of garments, which prevents the outside 
air from mingling with the gases that emanate 
from the body. It is a mistake, therefore, to 
wear too thick flannels even in severe weather, 
The persons who insist upon wearing the 
thickest and heaviest that can be procured 
are usually the victims of frequent colds. 
It is better to wear two light, porous under- 
vests than one of close texture, and a different 
one should always be worn at night. 

The children are already in school and 
mother begins to think of their fall clothing. 
The summer garments seem too thin to use. 
Now is the time to put on thicker undergar- 
ments, While the little girls still wear their 
light percale and gingham frocks. The long 
winter, especially in our Northern States, re- 
quires long seasous of the use of woolen goods. 
Frocks that can be laundered are not only 
much prettier, but much more healthful. 
When the summer is over, especially if there 
has been a drought, the dust of the street and 
the decay of vegetation in the atmosphere 
sift down upon everything, and all garments 
worn by children need irequent cleansing. 
Wise mothers leave the thick frocks for win- 
ter wear, while the children are protected 
from colds from frequent changes of weather 
by warmer underclothing. 
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Closet and Altar 


Do not think of how little you have to bring 
God but of how much he wants to give you. 





The first you are to do when you are 
upon your knees is to shut your eyes and, 
with short silence, let your soul place itself 
in the presence of God; that is, you are to 
use this or some better method to separate 
yourself from all common thoughts and 
make your heart as sensible as you can of 
the divine presence.—Andrew Murray. 





So long as we are in the retirement of 
sorrow, of want, of fear, of sickness, we 
are burning and shining lights. But when 
God lifts us up from the gates of death 
and carries us abroad into the open air to 
converse with prosperity and temptations 
we go out in darkness, and we cannot be 
preserved in light and heat but by still 
dwelling in the regions of sorrow.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 





Nothing so clears the vision and lifts up 
the life as a decision to move forward in 
what you know to be entirely the will of the 
Lord, ... This is strength, this is peace, 
to feel in entering on every day that all its 
duties and trials have been committed to 
the Lord Jesus, that, come what may, he 
will use us for his own glory and our real 
good,—J. G. Paton. 





Although today God prunes my twigs with 
pain, 
Yet doth his blood nourish and warm my 
root: 
Tomorrow I shall put forth buds again, 
And clothe myself with fruit. 


Although today I walk in tedious ways, 
Today his staff is turned into a rod, 
Yet will I wait for him the appointed days 
And stay upon my God, 
—Christina Rossetti. 





Often hast Thou sent to me a peace that 
passed understanding. It came where it 
had no right to come—on the steps of 
poverty, down the ladder of humiliations. 
It came when life was low, when fortune 
was low, when hope was low. ... Thou 
hast followed me with inaudible steps. 
Thou hast brightened me with invisible 
sunbeams. Thou hast nourished me with 
intangible food. Thou hast strengthened 
me with unaccountable comfort. I have 
svared without wings; I have sailed with- 
out ship; I have climbed, though shrunk 
in sinew. The man is perfected in weak- 
ness whose arms ‘‘ are made strong by the 
hand of the mighty God of Jacob.”’— 
Matheson. 





fost merciful Father, our lite is one 
long want, and thou only canst give us 
what we necd. We see thee in every 
blessing which enlarges and comforts 
our life. We owe our lives to thee. The 
bread and the water are thine. All the 
fruits of the earth tell us bow good thou 
art. All fricndsbip, all family love, all 
union of bearts we trace to the abound= 
ing goodness of God. What sball we 
say of thy love to us in Christ Fesus? 
Our bearts are melted by this great love. 
May we know tbe power of tbat love in 
our daily life. Saviour of the world, 
abide witb us; break our bread, comfort 
our bearts, beal our sick ones and fill 
our souls witb boly praise. Amen. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
LESSON FOR SEPT, 15, THE CITIES OF REFUGE, 
JOSH. 20: 1-9. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





The daily experience of Christians renders 
an explanation of how Jesus Christ is our 
refuge from sin and sorrow and the burdens 
of life unnecessary, but in order for joyous, 
care free little children to comprehend the idea 
it must be explained in its literal sense and 
then simply in its figurative meaning as ap- 
plied to their small temptations and troubles- 

Use illustrations taken from facts in nature 
which come within the knowledge of the 
children so that they may understand the 
ordinary meaning of refuge, i. e., something 
which saves us from danger. In the West 
children can be told of the cyclone cellars 
which give a place of safety to those who 
must flee from the sudden and destructive 
storms. Or the spaces of plowed land are the 
refuge to which people escape from the terri- 
ble sweep of prairie fires. The breaking of 
dams in some of the streams of New England 
has made the hills the refuge for those who 
lived in the path of the floods, Children at 
the seaside see the launching of life-boats in 
the life-saving drills which are often given in 
summer. The wild storms of winter can 
easily be imagined when the life-boats and 
life lines become the only refuge from death 
for the poor shipwrecked people. 

Our lesson today tells us of a different kind 
of refuge which is not necessary at all now. 
We learned how God made laws for the chil- 
dren of Israel and that a good many of them 
would not obey as they should, and they could 
not be trusted to do what was right to others. 

Tell me what you think would be right 
when such a thing as this happened—I knew 
all about it myself. A nice boy who had a 
good father and mother was playing one day 
with a little friend whom he loved, and by 
accident a pistol went off as he knocked 
against it and killed his friend. It was a 
very sad time indeed, but would it not have 
been cruel to punish the boy as if he were a 
murderer? But in those far-away times, 
among the children of Israel and others, in 
such a case as this the friends of the one who 
was killed would probably have tried to kill 
the other one for what he had done. 

God never wants any one to be punished 
unless he has done something which makes 
punishment necessary for his own good and 
that of others. So, in order that no one 
should be punished who ought not to be, God 
had the people build six towns in different 
parts of the country where the children of 
Israel now lived, which were called the 
“cities of refuge.’”’ To these cities a man 
who had done wrong could run and stay there 
safely until the rulers found out if he were 
really to blame or not, and how he should be 
punished, or if he should just stay there safe 
in the city from those who were angry at him. 

The names of the six cities are interestingly 
suggestive and may be used to give different 
ideas of how Jesus Christ is our refuge. 
Shechem, ‘shoulder,’ suggests relief from 
burden bearing. 

1. Jesus carries burdens for us. 

(a) Jesus is our refuge from hard things. 

Kadesh-barnea, ‘‘ set apart”’ or ‘‘ holy” sig- 
nifies Christ’s perfection our refuge from sin. 

2. Jesus is holy. 

(b) Jesus is our refuge from sin or unholi- 
ness, 

tamoth-Gilead, “hights,” ‘‘raised up,”’ 
“exalted.” 


5. Jesus was raised up to the right hand of 


God from the grave. 

(c) Jesus is our refuge from death and will 
raise us up from death to everlasting life. 

Hebron, ‘ fellowship,” ‘‘ friendship.” 

4. Jesus is our loving intercessor. 

(2) Jesus makes us friends with God, the 
ju-t Judge, who must punish the guilty. 


*Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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Bezer, “‘ stronghold,” * fortification.” 

5, Jesus gives us strength. 

(e) Jesus is our refuge from weakness and 
temptation. 

Golan, “ exultation,”’ “ joy.” 

6. Tidings of great joy is the fuct that Jesus 
came to earth for us. 

(f) Jesus is our refuge from sorrow. 

Occupation for hands. 

Make seven squares of paper or cardboard. 
Write on them respectively the twelve sen- 
tences indicated by figures and letters; write 
a figured sentence on the upper half of each 
square and the corresponding lettered one on 
the lower half; and then cut each square in 
two, dividing between the sentences of course. 
After talking over the six different ways in 
which Jesus is our refuge, give the pieces to 
the children to be put together in correspond- 
ing pairs, they to fit them together from their 
meanings; e. g., ‘Jesus gives us strength” 
needs the other half, ‘‘ Jesus is our refuge 
from weakness and temptation.” 

Have a seventh square not cut on which 
the word Jesus is written, and then all the 
pieces are easily arranged in the form of a per- 
fect cross (seven squares make across). The 
cross is our only refuge. The marked letters 
of the numbered sentences spell the word 
Christ so the cross reads ‘‘ Jesus Chrirt.”” In 
writing make these letters distinct; it is bet- 
ter to use a different color for them. 

By using large squares pinned on a black 
board or wall this is an effective Sunday 
school exercise. There is not space to give 
suggestions for applying these six points to 
the lives of children, but it can be done so as 
to reach and help them in their everyday ex- 
periences. The beautiful faith is not uncom- 
mon which leads a child, worried over a hard 
lesson or distressed at the loss of the pet kitty, 
to go off alone for a moment and ask for 
Jesus’ help, and then be radiant in the relief 
thus afforded from a heart burden. With 
their naturally tender consciences they know, 
too, the feeling of peace, the sense of refuge 
from sin which the prayer to Jesus for for- 
giveness for wrongdoing brings to penitent 
little souls. And they know, also, from ex- 
perience, that Jesus can make them strong 
like Daniel against being weak when tempted. 

The third, fourth and sixth points are the 
familiar facts taught at Easter and Christmas 


time. 
/_ 


A WONDERFUL MEMORY. 


In an interview with the eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, Prof. Max Miiller, published in The 
Christian Commonwealth, he is quoted as say- 
ing: 

At a time when writing did not exist, the 
human memory was infinitely superior to 
what it is now. People could remember an 
enormous amount of what we call poetry, 
and even prose, nay, they could compose 
without any writing materials. That ‘is 
very difficult for us to believe, but we have 
in Sanskrit literature an accurate descrip- 
tion of how a man who was being educated 
had to learn every day so many lines, and 
how he Jearned them, and repeated them, 
going on day after day always repeating 
what he had learned, and adding to it. 
That system is described in books of the 
fourth century LB. C, 

I have had people in this room who knew 
by heart the whole of the Rig Veda, which 
consists of more than a thousand hymns of 
about ten lines each, and who could take it 
up at any point. Thatis not at all an un- 
common thing among educated men in 
India, but women are not usually educated 
up to the point. I have had, however, 
staying here a lady, Rimabhai, who had 
committed to memory pretty well what 
would correspond in extent to our Bible. 
Her father, evidently an enlightened man, 
had allowed her to be present at the lessons 
of her brother, and in that way she learned 
all that he learned. \When she was staying 
with us I asked some of my friends, pro- 
fessors in the university, who are always 
somewhat skeptical about this faculty of 
memory, to come and test this young lady, 
who was only twenty-two. I gave them 
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the Rig- Veda, the Bhagavad-gété and other 
books, telling them they might open them 
where they liked and she would go on till 
they were tired. And so she did, never 
hesitating for a word. 

oh a 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF WORK. 


If you would have sunlight in your home 
see that you have work in it. Nothing 
makes moroseness and heavy-heartedness ia 
a house so fast as idleness. The very chil- 
dren gloom and sulk if they are left with 
nothing todo. If all have their work, they 
have not only their own joy in creating 
thought, in making thought into form, in 
driving on something to completion, but 
they have the joy of ministering to the 
movement of the whole house when they 
feel that what they do is part of a living 
whole. That in itself is sunshine. 

The morning is bright with the knowledge 
of how much has to be done. The midday 
walk is looked forward to; the hour of rest 
or play is a true joy; the evening hour, 
when all that has been done is talked over, 
is delightful; and sleep, ‘' sore labor’s bath,”’ 
is only another piece of pleasant work. All 
eyes in that household look forward, all its 
members are bright, all honor one another. 
“very day there is the light of something 
conquered in the eyes of those who work, 
Time, the gray shadow, takes substance, 
walks as a friend with those who work, and 
he is a charming companion when we make 
him out of a ghost into a reality. In such 
a house, if there be also the good temper of 
love, sunshine never ceases, 











MINCE MEAT 
Two large pics are made from each 
package of None-Such Mince Meat. 
For sale by all grocers. Pe sure 
and get the None-Such. 

MERRELL-SOULE CoO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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See it sparkle — 
every crystal perfect, like gran 
ulated sugar, and brilliant snow 
white. The ox/y pure salt. 
Compare Bradley's 


‘VYorkshire”’ 
Salt 


with what you are usi Which look 
the best and tastes the saltiest? Brad 


ley's ‘¢ Yorkshire’’ yn't harden, and 
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The Conversation Corner. 


EAR CORNERERS: 
The “South Shore”’ 
of Massachusetts, 
with its many relics 
and reminiscences 
of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, is rich 
in history 
which con- 
cerns us all, 
or I should 
not have 
spun out so 
long the re 
port of my sojourn there. A few notes still 
remain—then we will return to the more in- 
teresting letters of the other Cornerers. 

We made a fine trip one day in my part- 
ner’s sailboat to Clark’s Island, just inside of 
Saquish, two miles or so acrossthe bay from 
Duxbury. He managed the sail and I man- 
aged the oars, but as the wind was very 
light the management devolved largely on 
me! Youremember that Clark’s Island was 
where Governor Bradford, Captain Standish 
and their companions of the exploring tour 
in the shallop ‘** found them sellvs on an iland 
secure from ye Indeans, wherthey might... 
rest themselves, and gave God thanks for his 
mercies in their manifould deliverances.”’ 











he took irom his pocket a large key and 
unlocked the door. Who was this man? 
I did not ask him if he was our old Corner 
skipper, Capt. Myles Delano, and he did 
not tell me, but he looked very knowing 
when I called his attention to the name of 
the Alphabet on the corner of the cabin. 
Ile asked us to stop and mess with them, 
and of course we did. They bad thirty- 
one birds in all, most of them sand-peeps, 
although there were enough winter yellow- 
legs and summer yellow-legs—that is what 
our host called them—to make a royal stew. 
It took them an hour or two to prepare it 
on D., F.’s little old stove, but it was grand 
when ready. There was tea and soft-tack 
and our own lunches thrown in—but I 
wonder what those men had for supper! 

The cabin was a curiosity shop—its walls 
covered with pictures, home-made draw- 
ings, a set of rules for the camp, evidently 
printed by the Foreman, while guns, tools, 
old clothes and camp utensils filled every 
beam and shelf and peg. [noted especially 
two bunks and asked our mysterious host if 
that was the place where the effigy was 
placed, and where the old Captain was found 
on Thanksgiving Day of 1893. He gave an- 
other knowing look but made no reply. 
(See Corners of Dec. 14 and 21 of that year.) 





Learning But I have 
that our Des- no hesita- 
potic Fore- ead tion in say- 
man is away ing that if 
at his sum- ever there 
mer cabin was any 
this week, I Myles Del- 
seize the ano atall this 

boatman and 





opportunity 
to tell you 
about one 
more nota- 
ble trip made 
with my fel- 
low - Corner- 
er. It was 
to the cabin 
itself! D. F. 
had once told me where it was situated, and 
the haymakers on the marshes all seemed to 
know him. On emerging from a piece of 
woods a romantic view met oureyes. Inthe 
foreground was the North River, curving its 
way down to the ocean, just hidden from 
sight by the line of dunes rising from the 
beach. A few rods back, on the edge of 
the woods, were three hunters’ cottages. 
One was different from the others in its 
rustic postsand pretty woodbine. That was 
D. F.’s, we felt sure. In this we were soon 
confirmed by seeing nailed up on the rear 
of the cabin a bit of broken board bearing 
the rudely shaped letters, ALPHAB—. I 
remembered that our old captain had given 
to D. F. such a board from the alleged 
wreck of our Corner boat two years ago 
down the river. (The accompanying pic- 
ture—I will not tell you where I got it—is 
very correct, only the gunners on the porch 
do not represent us, nor D. F., nor any one 
else that I know.) 

We looked in at the window, but did not 
like to break in. While we were consider- 
ing what to do we were surprised to see two 
men land from a boat and, with guns and 
alot of game on their shoulders, approach 
the cabin. Neither was D F. The fore- 
most wore round bowed glasses, and seemed 
at home on the premises, but was reticent 
when we accosted him. To our surprise 





hunter who 
appeared to 
us sO unex- 
pectedlythat 
day was the 
veritable 
man! That 
is an old and 
honored and 
frequent name inthosetowns.* Theold man 
who took us to the Myles Standish spring 
told me that his mother was a Delano. 
They are all descended frem Philip De La 
Noye, the French Huguenot, who came over 
in the ‘‘ Fortune,’’ and whose acquaintance 
with Priscilla Mullins is told in a chapter 
of ‘*Standish of Standish.’’ A son of his 
married Priscilla’s daughter Mary, and an- 
other son, Samuel, married the daughter of 
Alexander Standish, Priscilla’s granddaugh- 
ter, who lived in the old house shown last 
week. It was from this last Standish Alden 

Delano family that we have always assumed 
our Captain to be descended. 

As to the Alphabet our old suspicion that 
although stranded at the mouth of North 
River—where D. F. claimed to have seen 
her wreck in twenty-six pieces—she was not 
badly injured and might have been repaired, 
after the insurance had been collected, is 
revived. At any rate, while making our 
Clark’s Island trip we were overhauled by a 
craft looking very like the old Alphabet and 
with 26 painted in bold figures on her sail. 
We hailed her but got no satisfaction; the 
man at her tiller let go his main sheet and 
ran away from us as though we had been at 
~* The old names are common in the Old Colony. 
Of four boys I bad in a Sunday schoo! class, three 
had famuiltar Pilgrim names, one was Alden Cusb- 
man, a direct descendant of Elder Thomas Cushman, 


who started on the Mayflower, a boy of twelve, went 
back and came over in 1621. 
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anchor—where, we could not afterwards 
find out. My conviction is thatthe Alphabet 
is as good a boat as ever, and that we shall 


hear from her again! Mn y oR 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR Sept. 15. Josh, 20; 1-9. 


OITIES OF REFUGE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





The Old Testament gives a history of the 
gradual revelation of the law of God, accord- 
ing as men rose to a moral hight in which 
they could comprehend thatlaw. This lesson 
affords an opportunity to teach that impor- 
tant fact and to show why many of the laws 
given by God in the Old Testament are not 
binding on us. God said to Moses that if a 
man killed another purpggély, the murdered 
man’s nearest relative Should kill mur- 
derer on sight [Num. 35: 1,19]. That, in our 
country, would be acrime. The slayer would 
himself be a murderer. The punishment of 
crime is a judicial act, intrusted only to those 
appointed to judge. 

But in primitive times families and tribes 
protected themselves by avenging the death 
of any of their members at the hands of an- 
other. Bedouins and other Eastern tribes do 
the same thing now. Accidental injuries 
were sometimes inflicted which resulted in 
death. It might be that two neighbors would 
be chopping wood together, and the ax of one 
would fly off the handle and kill the other 
[Deut. 19: 5] Or aman might cast a stone 
down a hillside and it might strike an unseen 
traveler and kill him [Num. 35; 23]. Sucha 
man, though innocent of evil intention, was 
at the mercy of the friends of the one whom 
he had killed. 

To save such unfortunates, six towns of the 
Levites were set apart as cities of refuge. 
Three were on the west of Jordan. Kedesh 
was not far from the northern boundary of 
the country, in the mountains of Naphtali. 
Shechem was in the middle and Hebron near 
the southern boundary. Three cities cor- 
responding to these were set apart on the 
east side of the Jordan. These cities had a 
significant part in the revelation which God 
was giving to men through Jewish history. 
They showed: 

1. The value of human life. A life lost had 
to be atoned for by another life. That was 
the law of God (Gen. 9: 5,6; Deut.19: 21]. If 
the deed was intentional nothing remained 
for the murderer but to give up his own life. 
If the deed was involuntary the slayer had 
still forfeited his life. Butif he could escape 
the blood avenger he might flee to a city of ref- 
uge. The people gave him all the aid in their 
power. The''rUads to these cities were made 
wide, kept free from obstructions, the streams 
were spanned with bridges, the inhabitants 
were ready to receive the fugitive If after 
trial it was found that he had not meant to 
kill, he was safe in that city, but nowhere 
else. Till the high priest died he must re- 
main separate from his business and family. 

The sacredness of life was thus taught and 
with it the sacredness of what makes life val- 
uable. Noone can rob another of any essen- 
tial part of himself without becoming respon- 
sible for the loss, the greatest in the power of 
man to inflict. To destroy the integrity of 
another, to rob him of his virtue, to kill the 
love which made him happy, to shatter the 
faith which gave him courage and strength 
is to do the greatest injury possible. Even 
when done unintentionally, the destruction 
of the image of God is a deed which casts a 
shadow evermore on the life of the destroyer. 
The fugitive, hurrying toward the city of 
refuge, with the avenger on his track, was a 
testimony to the value God sets on every 
human life. It was the first lesson in that 
great truth to which Christ ages after put the 
final word: ** Whoso shall cause one of these 
little ones which believe on me to stumble, it 
is profitable for him that a great millstone 
should be hanged about his neck, and that he 
should be*unk in the depth of the sea.” It 
said, and it says still, take care. You may 
not handle thoughtlessly the life of your fel- 
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lowman, nor anything connected with it 
which makes his immortal being precious in 
the eyes of God. If you injure or destroy him 
your own life isin peril and only the mercy 
of God can save you. 

2. It taught the relentlessness of sin. When 
once a man had killed another peace and 
safety had fled from him. The avenger of 
blood was pursuing him, one who felt the 
wrong done to his nearest of kin as an irrepa- 
rable wrong to himself. His foot would nottire 
nor turn back till he bad taken satisfaction 
for the life of hisfriend. Surely as men saw the 
pursued and the pursuer they must have real- 
ized something of the re norselessness with 
which conscience pursues the sinner. He has 
broken the law of God. He has put himself 
out of harmony with hig Maker, with his 
Father. Justice demands his punishment. 
His own sense of right acknowledges the de- 
mand. Whichever way he turns he faces his 
accusing conscience. He has injured, de- 
stroyed himself. He can never escape from 
the condemnation of sin unless some refuge 
be provided to which he can flee and be shel- 
tered by some one who has not sinned. 

3. It taught that an atonement is provided 
for sin. The escaped slayer must stay in the 
city of refuge till the death of the high priest. 
He went once every year into the holy of 
holies to make atonement for the sins of the 
people. He was himself in such a sense a 
sacrifice that his death set the prisoner free. 
This great lesson was taught very imper- 
fectly. The high priest’s death availed only 
to set free those who had destroyed life with- 
out intending todoso. But itdid foreshadow 
the sacrifice of Christ which took from sin- 
ners the curse of their sin and set them free. 
It gave and it gives encouragement to those 
who, conscious of sin, ‘‘ have fled for refuge 
to the hope set before us.”” That hope reaches 
within the veil, ‘‘ Whither as a forerunner 
Jesus entered for us, having become a high 
priest forever.”” He is to every penitent what 
the ancient city of refuge was to the fleeing 
homicide. Death was clése behind him. The 
law gave strength to the ayenger’s hand. But 
the open gate invited the fugitive. Once 
within it he was safe. So lomg as he should 
abide there the law that permitted another to 
destroy his life had no power. Blessed city 
of refuge! Conscience stings the sinner, 
taunts him with his forfeited life. Judgment 
is pronounced against him. He knows it. 
He is compelled to accept it. But the voice 
of the Deliverer comes to his ears: “ Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” It 
is the voice of ‘‘ the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sio of the world.”’” He who has 
heard it knows what it means. He knows 
what it is to have found the refuge. 


Burdened with sin’s oopressive chain, 
O, how can I get free? 

No peace can all my efforts gain, 
But Jesus died for me. 


And, Lord, when I behold thy face, 
This must be all my plea: 

Save me by thine almighty grace, 
For Jesus died for me. 


te 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 8-14. The Value of Sorrow. Ps. 

119: 65-72; 2 Cor. 7: 1-12. 

Develops self-knowledge, bumility and faith. Af 
fords opportunities of setting a holy example. In- 
creases sympathy with Christ. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


_ —_.—.. — 


Y. P. 8. 0. B, 
PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Sept. 15-21. How We May Help the 
Sunday School and Get Help from It. Neh. 
8: 1-12. 

It is needless to more than mention here 
such obvious facts as the duties of regularity 
in attendance, careful preparation, interest in 
the varicus departments of its work, etc. 
These need no enforcement. Two or three 
more general points, however, may be dwelt 
upon briefly. 
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The importance of the Sunday school ought 
to be appreciated. Tti¢annot do the work of 
the church’s services of worship. It is a mis- 
take to regard it as a substitute for these. 
But it has a great and most necessary work of 
its own to be done. Perhaps a more correct 
Statement is that the Sunday school under- 
takes to do much of the same work as theirs 
in a special and valuable way of its own. It 
is adapted to interest the youny in religion 
as they usually cannot, and to instruct both 
old and young in Christian truth in a manner 
impracticable for them. But for its prepara- 
tory work much of the labor of the church 
would be largely fruitless. It is the nursery 
and helper of the church, Whoever desires 
the church’s prosperity and power must seek 
to promote the efficiency of the Sunday 
school. 

The opportunities which it affords ought to 
be appreciated fully. Opportunities for close 
acquaintance, for combined study, for mutual 
inquiry and explanation about God’s Word, 
for practical application of truth to life, for 
personal influence and appeal in the present, 
for making lasting and powertul spiritual im- 
pressions, and for the discovery of one’s spe- 
cial aptitudes for religious work. Many hearts 
can be reached in the Sunday school which 
are not often touched elsewhere, It supplies 
a certain important spiritual culture which 
we all need and usually can obtain nowhere 
else so well, if at all. 

The supreme object of the Sunday school 
also must be keptin mind, Thisis notchiefly, 
but only secondarily, to instruct in Biblical 
knowledge. Its primary and most vital aim 
is to lead souls to Jesus Christ. Al its study 
is for this, not merely that knowledge, even 
religious, may be acquired. We may learn 
about Christ without coming to know him. 
The latter is what the school should teach us 
all. The more we learn about bim the better 
but the great thing is to know him, to become 
his own. If we grasp these truths aright we 
cannot fail both to help the Sunday school 
efficiently and also to get from it the best 
help which it can give, 


—_—, 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
PROBLEMS OP MISSIONS. 
(Parallel with The Cohgregationalist’s October 
Topic for Missior ary Meetings.) 

Early in this century missionaries went 
forth in the simple belief that they had only 
to proclaim the gospel to the benigbted, igno- 
rant heathen in order that multitudes should 
see the truth and embrace Christianity as it 
exists in Christian lands. Now we real ze 
that missionary enterprises in all lands and 
particularly in foreign countries are attended 
by the most profound and perplexing prob- 
lems concerning methods to be adopted, prin- 
ciples to be enforced and adaptations to be 
made in adjusting Christianity to new and un- 
tried conditions. We no longer believe it 
possible for an ignorant and zealous man to 
succeed if he goes forth possessing simply a 
desire to extend the Kingdom of God. If the 
successful preaching of the gospel at home 
taxes the intellectual ability, the spiritual in- 
sight, the practical talent and the philosophi- 
cal acumen of a trained, edticated preacher, 
how much more essential are these qualities 
in the atmosphere of a foreign Jand, in a new 
and strange environment and in dealing wi'h 
persons possessing alien habits of thought and 
life? Each mission field has many problems 
in common with ali others, while at the same 
time each is likely to develop some which are 
purely local. It would be presumptuous to 
attempt to answer questions concerning which 
the wisest of missionary experts disagree. 
We can only suggest for thougbtful consider- 
ation a few of the pressing problems cf the 
day, and state some of the conclusions arrived 
at by eminent authorities. 

Concerning the question of qualifications es- 
sential for a modern missfotiary, there is acor- 
sensus of opinion in favor of ‘‘a sound body, 
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a trained mind, linguistic talent and common 
sense, a rounded character and a loving heart, 
clear, firm faith and consecrated piety,’’ as 
Dr. E. A, Lawrence has well put it. Another 
authority points out the need of “ sound judg- 
ment, fine discrimination, ability to organize 
and perfect a system, power of supremacy 
over adverse conditions, in short, a high order 
of the faculty known as common sense”’; 
while a missionary emphasizes in addition 
the value of a general knowledge of some of 
the mechanical arts and trades. There are 
organizations such as the Christian Alliance 
and the China Inland Mission which believe 
in sending out men without a collegiate or 
theological training, but this is contrary to 
the policy of our large missionary societies 
and it is sometimes questioned if these un- 
educated do more harm than 
good. 

One of the first problems confronting a mis- 
sionary upon arrival at bis field concerns the 
adaptation of his own life and that of the 
native Christian community to the laws and 
customs of the foreign country. In the realm 
of his personal life, shall he wear the native 
dress, adopt the native diet and live in a 
native house, or sball he, at the risk of being 
sneered at for luxurious living, strive to make 
his home healthy, happy and comfortable, 
thereby securing greatest efliciency of body, 
mind and soul, fullness of life to impart to 
others, rest in weariness and comfort for his 
family? Among the broader and more com- 
plex problems in connection with the laws 
and customs of the native community a tyni- 
cal one concerns marriage and divorce. Con- 
sider, for instance, the missionary’s attitude 
toward polygamy in countries where it is 
customary and perfectly legitimate. Shall a 
polygamist who desires to be a Christian be 
admitted into the church, which thus seems 
to countenance the practice, or shall he be 
refused baptism until he has cast off all wives 
but the first one? On the other hand, Shall a 
inan be called upon to put away innocent 
women to whom he has been married from 
youth, with their children? In pursuance of 
the latter course many men who are rightly 
inclined are kept out of the church. This is 
in brief a vexed question, about which mis- 
sionaries cannot® agree. We have not space 
even to mention the various opinions ad- 
vanced for its solution and the policies pur- 
sued by the missionary societies. Our own 
American Board insists that a church mem- 
ber shall have but one wife. 
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A question which occupies the Christian 
public at large is, What shall be the attitude 
of Christianity towards the already established 
religions? This problem is as old as Chris- 
tianity itself, but a new interest has been de- 
veloped in it since the study of comparative 
religions has been taken up. Certainly the 
missionary’s attitude towards the pagan 
religions must not be one of hostility or denun- 
ciation. He must not shut his eyes to the ele- 
ments of truth they contain nor exercise an 
unwise intolerance, yet he should never for- 
get the unique and lofty position which Chris- 
tianity occupies in comparison with all other 
faiths. After careful study of this matter 
Dr, Lawrence, in his Modern Missions in the 
East, declares: ‘‘ With every disposition to 
recognize whatever of truth and goed may 
be found in the great Oriental religions, I 
have been more and more led to the convic- 
tion that 1t will rather harm than help our 
cause to minimize the differences between 
Christianity and any other religion.’’ The 
opinion of Sir Monier Williams, Boden pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Oxford, is of great value, 
the more so because he has repeatedly visited 
India to see it and study it with his own eyes 
and has completely recanted the views which 
he held before traveling in the East. He 
says: ‘* These non-Christian Bibles are all 
developments in the wrong direction. They 
all begin with sane flashes of light and end 
in utter darkness. Pile them, if you will, on 
the left hand of your study table, but place 
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your own Holy Bible on the right side all by 
itself and with a wide gap between. Let it 
be made absolutely clear that Christianity 
cannot, must not, be watered down to suit 
the palate of either Hindu, Parsee, Confu- 
cianist, Buddhist or Mohammedan.” 

The missionary world has long been agi- 
tated over the merits and importance of edu- 
cational, medical and industrial work. While 
the aim of all missionary operations is one, 
there is a considerable diversity cf opinion 
concerning methods, yet we are coming to 
believe more and more that Christianity must 
minister to the needs of the whole man, phy- 
sically, mentally and spiritually, and that 
while evangelistic work is of the first impor- 
tance it ought to be supplemented by other 
methods which have their own place and use- 
fulness. 

We have not yet touched upon another set 
of questions relating to native development. 
Perhaps this is the central problem of all 
others. In connection with the individual 
we have the question of co-operation: What 
is the place of native agency in mission work? 
Who shall manage the training, employment 
and pay of native workers? In connection 
with the organized church arise questions of 
creed, polity, government, self-support and of 
the native pastorate. Fivally, there is the 
whole subject of missionary responsibility and 
oversight. These are problems which are yet 
to be worked out on the field by the missiona- 
ries themselves. From the native church it 
is a natural step to the church universal and 
we ask if the denominations are working 
towards unity in foreign fields. While we 
cannot see that there is any prospect of or- 
ganic union, there is co-operation to some 
exteut and a diminu'ion of rivalry accompa- 
nied by an increase of the fraternal spirit. 
This is exhibited in conferences of missiona- 
ries cf all dencmipations on the tield, such as 
that held in Shavghai aod the Indian Decen- 
nial Conference, while the same cordial rela- 
tions are seen in the small local conventions 
in some places held monthly. Mcreover, we 
have illustrations of closer union in Japan, 
where the “ Church of Christin Japan” isa 
united organization, including six different 
branches of the Reformed Church holding the 
Presbyterian polity, and steps have been 
taken for the formation of a united Presbyte- 
rian Church of India. An effort to bring to- 
gether Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
in Japan did not succeed, however. 

We have taken up some of the problems of 
the foreign field, but there are equally per- 
plexing questions regarding the homechurches 
and the home administration of mission boards 
which the limits of this article will not per- 
mit us even to mention. It is well sometimes 
to consider the difliculties and problems of 
missionary effort in our missionary meetings, 
securing a man fresh from the field, if possi- 
ble, to tell his own experience. We believe 
that such a study would wonderfully increase 
our respect, admiration and appreciation of 
the missionaries, who are grappling with such 
tremendous questions and solving some of 
them successfully in their own fields. 


Sources of Information. 


Modern Missions in the East, by Rev. Dr. E. A. 
Lawrence. 

Foreign Missions After a Century, by Rev. Dr. J. 
S. Dennis. 

Report of the London Missionary Conference. 

American Board pamphlets entitled Two Unsolved 
Mission Problems, Missionary Qualifications, The 
Intellectual Preparation of the Missionary, and The 
Medical Arm of the Missionary Service. 
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It may come to pass in the processes of the 
mind that opinions may be reached which 
seem to be in conflict with the letter of the 
formulary which the church has ordained. 
Are they in conflict with the faith which that 
letter enshrines? If so, then the church must 
aftirm the truth, and, it may be, discipline the 
man whose reckless utterances bring con- 
fusion, or whose foolish practices bring con- 
tempt, upon our reformed church. I say 
this may be necessary, and, if so, it is the 
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church’s right. But, like divorce, it should 
be the last resort. And if it be recognized as 
the last resort, the spirit of loyalty to the 
church will keep men silent till they are sure 
they are right, and then their loyalty to the 
truth will lead them out of an organization 
which is bound to the letter.— Rev. Dr. Leighton 
Parks. 


CO  — 


SHALL WE TURN RELIGION OUT OF 
SCHOOL? 


BY REV. CHARLES B. CARLISLE, 





This is the question asked in your paper of 
Aug. 15 by Professor Manatt. I want to make 
a short reply to his statement that 

If such be the standing of religion in the 
state, religion clearly has a rightful place in 
public education. The state that looks to 
God in making its laws and administering 
justice and gathering the harvest, which 
preaches the gospel to its soldiers and sailors 
and provides Christian ministrations for the 
felon and the unfortunate—must that state 
forget God when it takes up the work of sbap- 
ing the young soul for its own service and 
support, to be the life of its life? 

As much as I agree with the professor in the 
general tenor of his article, I do not see how 
you can teach Christianity, which is and must 
be doctrine or it cannot be at all, and not use 
its text-book, the Bible. It is an out and out 
distinctive religious exercise to use the Bible. 
If you read the Bible with the understandi: g 
that its moral inculcations are of divine origin, 
then you compel the question of personal 
liberty and rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. If you discard that authority, as an 
element of impression, you at once lose the 
value of the book as a religious standard. 
You cannot do that without casting dou't 
upon the fact itself, Now the Constitution 
says that ‘no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States, and Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free ex-r- 
cise thereof.’’ The principle involved in our 
system seems necessarily and fairly to imply 
that the state shall in no wise interfere with 
religion, to favor one class or another. 

Suppose you put the Bible in the schools— 
for the putting religion in means that—tben 
comes the rationalist of every variety, Ger- 
man, French, or native American, callivug 
himse)f Deist, Positivist, Materialist or what- 
ever you please, yet a school tax paying 
citizen, who protests that he does not wisha 
book officially read or taught from to his 
children, as an authority in religion, in which 
authority he has no faith, however he may 
admire certain parts of it. He rightfully 
claims that the public schools of the state are 
not the place to decide a question that is 
purely religious, and that no schoolteacher 
has the right under the Constitution to use 
such school—which he, the rationalist, aids 
by a compulsory taxation to support—to 
tell his children that their father’s religious 
opinions are erroneous. So the Jewish citi- 
zen; so the Catholic; so the atheist. 

If you take the strict legal aspects of the 
case, the state does not run on moral wheels. 
It runs on law, and law only, the machinery 

of the government is law; the state cannot 
properly tax B to educate C’s children as 
artists, so the state cannot tax B to make 
either a Catbolic or a Protestant of C’s child, 
or, in other words, it is no part ofthe function 
of the state to teach any form of religion 
whatever to anybody willing or unwilling. 
You cannot put religion into the schools with- 
out putting the Bible in there as the proper 
and only text-book, and you cannot do that 
without a plain violation of the terms of the 
Federal Constitution. 


ences scnnncsninccsesnemnsie 


The pcet utters, the thinker meditates, the 
righteous acts; but he who stands upon the 
borders of the divine world prays and his 
prayer is word, thought, action in one!—Bul- 
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Literature 


BARON TAUCHNITZ. 

Our readers will recognize this name as 
that of the just deceased founder of the fa- 
mous Tauchnitz Library, with which all Eng- 
lish and American travelers on the continent 
of Europe are familiar. Its object has been 
to supply continental readers with the books 
of English and American authors at com- 
paratively cheap rates. For many years it 
has been a popular and admirably managed 
source of information and pleasure to the 
public, It was inaugurated long before in- 
ternational copyright afforded the authors 
whose works were drawn upon any remuner- 
ation; but Baron Tauchnitz voluntarily paid 
royalties from the first, if we are correctly 
informed. In one sense his use of the pub- 
lications of English and Americans was a 
violation of their rights, and possibly in some 
sense it was an interference with the rights 
of the publishers of his own country, but he 
has been so conspicuous for fair and hon- 
orable dealings from the first that he has 
escaped unpopularity and has commanded 
the respect of all concerned throughout his 
long and successful career. 

One does not ordinarily associate such 
enterprise as his with the German. Just 
why we are accustomed to regard that race 
as likely to be behind the French or our- 
selves, for example, in commercial enter- 
prise we should, perhaps, find it difficult to 
explain, and certainly the example of Baron 
Tauchnitz should be a reminder that Amer- 
ica does not monopolize intelligent enter- 
prise by any means, and that the Tauchnitz 
Library has achieved a success which per- 
haps would be difficult to be attained in this 
country under parallel conditions. It num- 
bers more than 3,000 successive volumes and 
the high mora] standard respected by Baron 
Tauchnitz is especially to be commended 
eve) ywhere. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
RELIGIOUS, 

The Guiding Hand of Providential Direc- 
tion Illustrated by Authentic Instances 
{H. L. Hastings. $150] is a collection of 
facts and incidents accumulated by Mr. 
Il. L. Hastings, its publisher. The divi- 
sions of the book contain statements illus- 
trative of divine relief and deliverance 
afforded, of dreams and impressions and of 
conversions. It is, of course, a miscellane- 
ous and diversified collection, and in no 
sense a narrative. It is a volume which 
may be referred to for illustrative material, 
and its statements will make deep impres- 
sions upon many minds. No one can live 
to mature years without hearing of some 
such facts as those contained in this book, 
and he who is disposed to regard them as 
untrustworthy or even mythical will acquire 
sooner or later the knowledge of similar 
thi: gs in his own observation or experience. 
Such books are looked upon distrustfully 
by some, and may be useful incidentally 
rather than directly. But they do have a 
great deal of weight, as they deserve to have, 
with most people. 

Dr, A. F, Schauffler, who is widely known 
as one of the most expert and distinguished 
Sunday school men of our time, has pre- 
pared a book entitled Ways of Working or 
Helpful Hints for Sunday School Officers and 
Teachers [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.00]. As 
the title suggests, it is a statement of 
methods and abounds in practical sugges- 
tions corcerning all departments of Sun- 
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day school work, the duties of every officer, 
and all particulars which are likely to sug- 
gest themselves. It is based upon long and 
varied personal experience and observation. 
It is written in a clear, simple, telling 
fashion, and will take rank at once in Sun- 
day school literature not only as a standard 
publication, but as one of the most influ- 
ential. 

Praise and Thanks [Universal Publish- 
ing House. 50 cents] is a small Sunday 
school hymn-book apparently edited by 
Grace F, White, and intended for the use 
of the Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Universalist Church. It has responsive 
services and a few prayers, and contains 
some eighty or more pages of more or less 
familiar and generally excellent bymns and 
tunes, It will answer its purpose very well. 

The Story of Jesus of Nazareth [Young 
Churchman & Co. 75 cents] is by Miss 
L. L. Robinson. It contains the narrative 
in the author’s own words of the life of our 
Saviour, and in an appendix are questions 
adapted to the successive chapters of the 
volume. Thus the reader may use the 
book for Biblical study under the guidance 
of the author’s suggestions, and the value 
of the narrative, which is simple and 
forcible, is thus increased, and it will an- 
swer a good purpose in connection with 
Sabbath study. It has a few pictures. 

Dr. T. D. Talmage has edited Many Voices 
[A. S. Barnes & Co. 90 cents], or Carmina 
Sanctorum for the Songs of Praise series. It 
contains something over five hundred hymns 
adapted to a good variety of standard and 
other populartunes. It has the usual tables, 
lists, Scriptural readings, etc., and is a good 
book for practical use. Ifithas any special 
feature, it is found in the fact that the 
volume is popular rather than of the high- 
est critical character. 

Mr. Ernst Kaufmann of New York has 
issued a number of colored Scripture texts, 
and a considerable variety of cards suitable 
for rewards or other use in Sunday schools, 
at from about fifteen to twenty-five cents a 
set. They are pretty and attractive. 

STORIES. 

The Heart of Life [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25] is from the pen of W. H. Mallock. 
It is a very able and in many respects a very 
interesting novel. It discusses the social 
problem which, without being as prominent 
in real life as many modern authors seem to 
regard it, certainly is receiving by general 
consent a great dea], and far too much, of 
notice in literature. The love affairs of the 
hero, which form the backbone of the book, 
tend to disgust one with him for his blended 
wickedness and weakness, and the portrayal 
of his sturdiness of character and large effi- 
ciency in other respects does not neutralize 
this disgust, and is not consistent with the 
moral feebleness and flippancy which he is 
caused to exhibit. Whether the author 
means to teach lessons of moral purity or to 
intimate that moral escapades under some 
circumstances are venial we are uncertain. 
But we have no uncertainty in regretting 
the undertone of morbidness on the subject 
of the relations of the sexes in the book. 
The continued relations of the hero with 
the woman who, more than anybody else, 
seems to have enchained his exceedingly 
flighty affections cannot be justified, platonic 
though those relations came to be. Nor 
are the two principal clerical characters 
natural either in themselves or their histo- 
ries. In spite of a certain considerable in- 
terest in the story and of distinguished 
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ability in the method of telling it, so far as 
style is concerned, the thoughtful reader’s 
verdict will be that the author has been 
playing with possibilities rather than seri- 
ously constructing a consistent and justifi- 
able plot. The character drawing is, much 
of it, very able, and some scenes in the book 
are exceedingly powerful and striking, but 
it is much better in such occasional details 
than as a whole. 

Bullet and Shell (Fords, Howard & Iul- 
bert. $150], a soldier’s romance by George 
F. Williams, which was first published sev- 
eral years ago, has been reissued in a hand- 
some edition illustrated from sketches taken 
on the spot by Edwin Forbes. The roman- 
tic element, so far as love-making is con- 
cerned, is of the scantiest, but the romance 
of battle and campaigning abounds. The 
book is a brilliant picture of army life dur- 
ing the war of the Rebellion, and it is ex- 
ceptionally graphic and instructive, while 
every page adds to its interest. It has re- 
ceived cordial commendation from eminent 
military experts, and the appreciation which 
the public has bestowed upon it has caused 
it to sell to the extent of 30,000 copies 
already. We gladly commend it. 

Mrs. Julia MacNair Wright bas written a 
new book, A New Samaritan [American 
Tract Society. $1.25], which is the story 
of a rich girl who devotes herself to help- 
ing the poor to help themselves. The diffi- 
culties all vanish little by little, all obsta- 
cles are overcome and everything moves on 
prosperously to the end of the story; yet 
the thought of improbability which rises 
in the reader’s mind is checked by the 
sound common sense and firm self-control 
which the heroine exhibits. The story is 
exceedingly entertaining and edifying in 
the best sense. The philanthropy is prac- 
tical and hard-headed throughout. There 
is no mere sentiment or gush, and the book 
is likely to prove eminently suggestive to 
young people who may find themselves sit- 
uated so as to imitate in part, even if they 
cannot follow out so large a plan of opera- 
tions as that of its heroine. 

Max Pemberton, who has written a little 
story previously, is the author of The Little 
Huguenot [Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents]. 
It is a French picture, the scene of which is 
the forest of Fontainebleau, and the figures 
in which are few but clearly and spiritedly 
sketched. The plot of the story is simple, 
but the action is somewhat complicated, 
and the machinations of the king are over- 
come partly by boldness, partly by adroit- 
ness, so that the hero and the heroine evade 
his evil purpose and his threatening ven- 
geance, and all turns out happily for them, 
It is a story of exciting deeds told in a spir- 
ited fashion. 

Another book for boys, the special season 
for which is drawing near, is Boris the Bear- 
IIunter, a tale of Peter the Great and his 
times [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.25], the au- 
thor of which is Fred. Wishaw. It isa 
story of the northern regions, of hunting 
and fighting, of somewhat famous people— 
like Peter the Great and Mazeppa—and 
more who are not distinguished, but who, 
if the author’s account of them be true, ap 
parently deserve a certain measure of dis- 
tinction. It is a breezy, lively tale of ad- 
venture and of peril and triumph, and the 
boys will relish it. There is nothing in it 
which is likely to do them any harm. 

A Tasmanian story bas interested us 
somewhat— Only a Con.moner [George Rout- 
jJedge & Sons. 50 cents]. It is partly a 
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racing story and partly a picture of immi- 
grant life. The author has used bold out- 
lines and written with more vigor than del- 
icacy. The villain in the story is unusually 
villainous, and the virtuous are somewhat 
too conspicuously good, and, of course, 
they triumph as-they deserve to. Neverthe- 
less, the story is a wholesome narrative of 
everyday life told entertainingly and well 
quaiified to amuse a passing hour. 

Four Girls at Cottage City [Continental 
Printing Co. $1.00] is by Emma D. Kelley- 
Hawkins. It is one of those books which 
you wish to praise because its intent is so 
good, and it certainly has its merits, but 
which one afterall must hesitate to approve 
unqualifiedly. Doubtless there are many 
readers who will enjoy it and be benefited 
by it, yet its literary and social standards 
are not in all respects the highest. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


We have The Biographical Record of the 
Class of 1868 of Yale, compiled by Prof. 
Henry P. Wright, the class secretary. It 
covers the history of this class during the 
quarter century following its graduation. 
Professor Wright has compiled it as a 
labor of love, and has performed his task 
thoroughly well. It was a good class, and 
the story of its history will bring back with 
intense vividness to every member the life 
of the college and the men who shared it 
with each other. Portraits of many of 
those who have passed away are supplied, 
and members of other classes will be glad 
to possess it. In fact, it is an unusually 
complete, handsome and enjoyable volume, 

Mr. N. A. Woodward’s Pebbles and 
Boulders [Charles Wells Moulton. $10.00] 
are simple, stirring and often suggestive. 
They illustrate a considerable variety of 
subjects and meters. We like the shorter 
and more unpretending poems best. The 
author seldom attains what can tiuly be 
called a conspicuously high level of poetical 
conception and execution, but on a some- 
what lower leyel he writes with vigor and 
good effect. There are many people who 
will welcome such a collection gladly. 

In Camphor [G. P. Putnam’sSons. $1.25] 
contains poems by an unnamed author with 
illustrations by H.C. Christy. These poems 
are mostly short and chiefly in one meter, 
They are natural and unpretending; they 
have a certain rhythm and swing; they are 
suggested by common facts and scenes with 
which every reader is familiar, and they 
appeal to the emotion which common life 
develops. They are prettily illustrated. 

Dishonesty and Caste [Home Science Pub- 
ishing Co. 60 cents] is a little book by 
E-hel Davis, in which house furnishing, en- 
tertaining, domestio service, housekeeping, 
education and religion are considered with 
yood sense and practical wisdom, as well as 
appreciation of ordinary failings and com- 
mon needs. It is a good book for young 
girls to examine. 

The ex United States Commissioner, Dr. 
Thomas J. Morgan, has prepared a little 
volume called Patriotic Citizenship [Amer- 
ican Book Co. $1.00]. It is intended for 
use in the public schools, chiefly in the 
upper grammar, grades and in connection 
with the study of United States history; 
but it also may’ be used in private and it 
will serve to stimulate intelligent love of 
country and historical study. It shows 
how American liberty was secured and has 
been preserved and it is a superior publica- 
tion for its purpose. 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


Richard Harding Davis’s account of his 
recent journey in Central America is an 
attractive feature of Harper's [$4.00]. The 
three principal features of the month, how- 
ever, are Poultney Bigelow’s continuation 
of his valuable study of The German Strug- 
gle for Liberty, E. L. Weeks’s suggestive 
Notes on Indian Art, and Dr. W. H. Thom- 
son’s timely and helpful paper, Arabia— 
Islam and the Eastern Question. Among 
the other contributors are Julian Haw- 
thorne, T. A. Janvier, W. D. Howells, Mark 
Twain, Ian Maclaren—whose story, Jamie, 
is one of his best—and Owen Wister. The 
light reading is very entertaining and the 
number is one of the best. 

In Scribner’s [$3.00] Robert Grant’s topic 
in The Art of Living series is The Case of 
Man. President E. B. Andrews’s History 
continues entertainingly in its touch and go 
fashion. Henry van Dyke supplies an elab- 
orate camping and canoeing article, Au 
Large, and Mr. E. S. Martin another on Coun- 
try Clubs and Hunt Clubs in America, a 
suitable summer subject. Alexander Black 
proposes and describes a new application 
of photography to fiction, which is of spe- 
cial interest and opens up some suggestive 
possibilities. The illustrations are excel- 
lent, as usual. 

Lippincott’s opens with Francis Lynde’s 
complete novel, A Case in Equity. The 
succeeding short, miscellaneous contribu- 
tions are well selected and the novel itself 
is entertaining.——St. Nicholas [$3 00] tells 
its readers about carrier-pigeons, moose, 
elk and deer; the now familiar and popular 
boy of the first empire experiences the battle 
of Waterloo; and poems, pictures, puzzles 
and other good things tempt the reader 
to call this issue the very best.——The 
Bostonian [$1.50] naturally gives much room 
to matters of interest to Freemasons, but 
finds room for a number of valuable and 
readable contributions relating to the city’s 
history and characteristics. Its pictures 
add very much to its interest.—— The Chau 
tauquan [$2.00] blends entertainment and in- 
struction judiciously. The department of 
current history alone must be worth to most 
readers more than the cost of the publication. 


NOTES. 

— First editions of the older sporting 
writers are’ in steady demand in England. 

— Five months passed after Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s Auld Licht Idylls was published 
before a few hundred copies were sold. 

— More than a hundred unpublished 
letters by Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Craig, the 
banker, have just come to light in a box full 
of the archives of the old Leith Bank, at 
Galashiels in Scotland. 

—— The Century will be twenty-five years 
old next November. Its present editor-in- 
chief, Mr. R. W. Gilder, has been with it from 
the outset, although for some years at first 


_ ina subordinate capacity. 


— Thomas Hardy says that he owes 
much of his success to the encouragement 
received by him when beginning his literary 
career from George Meredith who then was 
reader for Messts. Chapman & Hall. 

—— Robert Grant, the judge and the essay- 
ist, is making a bicycle trip with his wife 
through brittany for a vacation experience, 
aud Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bellamy are mak- 
ing a similar trip through the White Moun- 
tains. 

—— It is with great pleasure that we have 
learned that Mr. A. W. W. Dale of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is to write a biography 
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of his father, the late Rev. Robert W. Dale, 
D.D., of Birmingham. Fortunately there is 
abundance of material for such a work. 


— Mr.R. E. Prothero, Dean Stanley’s biog- 
rapher, has edited an additional volume of 
the dean’s correspondence composed of his 
own unpublished letters to his family and 
near friends, including the queen. Some se- 
lections from his poems and hymns also are 
included. 


Mr. M. W. Hazeltine, Mrs. Amelia M. 
Barr and Mr. G. P. Lathrop are the three per- 
sons selected by vote of the readers of the 
New York Herald to decide the contest for the 
$10,000 prize... Mrs. Barr expects to fulfill her 
purpose of writing a book this fall in which 
the scene will be laid in Cambridge and, with 
that end in view, will make that city her 
abode for a limited time. 


—— Apropos of the education of girls Dr. 
R. G. Huling, head of the Cambridge English 
High School, recently read at the Plymouth 
Summer School of Ethics the following cer- 
tificate: 


Be it known to you that I have examined 
Miss Lucinda Foote, twelve years old, and 
have found that in the learned languages, the 
Latin and Greek, she has made commendable 
progress, giving the true meaning of passages 
in the “neid of Virgil, the seleet orations of 
Cicero and in the Greek Testament, and that 
she is fully qualified, except in regard to sex, 
to be received as a pupil of the Freshman 
Class of Yale University. Given in the Col- 
lege Library, the 22d of Dec., 1783. Ezra 
Stiles, President. 


BOOKS OF THE WERK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
TWICE-TOLD TALES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
pp. 538. 60 cents. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. pp. 321. 50 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

VIRGIL’S AENEID: KOOKS I-VI. Edited by J. B. 
Greenough and G. L. Kittredge. pp. 307. $1.65. 
Copeland & Day. Boston. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND OFHER POEMS. 

By Richard Le Gallienne. pp. 36. $1.25. 
American Book Co. New York. 
PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. By R.N. Roark. pp. 
312. $100 
First YEAR IN FRENCH. By L. C. Syms, LL.B. 
pp. 128. 50 cents. 
WEBSTER’s ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. pp. 704. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Anstey. pp. 256. $1.25. 
Merriam Co. New York. 
SELECT CONVERSATIONS WITH AN 
H.G. Wells. pp. 195. $1.25. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 

THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE: EPHESIANS TO REVELA- 
TIONS. By Joseph Parker, D.D. pp. 459. $1.50. 
Charles Wells Moulton. Buffalo. 
QUEENSHITHE. By Henrietta G. Ruwe. pp. 184. 

$1.00. . 
J. B. Lippincott. Putladelphia. 
BUNCH-GRASS STORIES. By Mrs. L, w. Bates. 
268. $1.25. 
R. H. Woodward Co. Baltimore. 
Forty YEARS IN CHINA. By Rev. R. H. Graves, 
D.D. pp. 316. $1.50. 


UnNcLE. By 


PP- 


PAPER COVERS. 


D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON. By Labiche 
and Martin. Edited by Prof. B. W. Wells, Ph.D. 
pp. 100. 25 cents. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

GEOMETRY TABLET FOR WRITTEN EXERCISES. 
Beman and Smith. 

Macmillan & Co. 

By Hon. Emily Lawless. 


By 


New York. 
GRANIA. pp. 355 50 
cents. 
FROM A 
Potts. 


NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE. 
pp. 305. 25 cents. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 
THE MONEY WE NEED. By H.L. Nelson. 
50 cents. 
American Book Co. New York, 
OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
SraTEs. By Prof. F. H. White. pp.111. 30 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. Lhiladelphia. 
THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S MUNICIPAL CAMPAIGN. 
Edited by Mrs. Talcott Williams. pp. 90. 50 


cents. 
THE ETHICAL BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION. By T. N. 
Carver. pp. 21. 25 cents. 
Bible Institute Colportage Association. Chicago. 
THE Way OF LIFE. By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon and 
Others. pp. 127. 
Rev. Thomas Nield. Stanley, Kan. 
BAPTISM IN SHORT METER. By Thomas Nield. 
pp. 16. 10 cents. 


MAGAZINES, 


By William 


pp. 124. 


August. BOSTONIAN. 

September. PALL MALL.—NICKELL.—SCRIBNER’S. 
—CHAUTAUQUAN.—ROYVAL NATURAL HISTORY.— 
HARPER’S —BOOKMAN.—FORUM.—ST. NICHOLAS. 
—LIPPINCOTT’S.—CATBOLIC WORLD. 
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THE NEW PROFESSOR AT OHIOCAGO 
SEMINARY. 


A CHAT WITH REV. W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, M. A. 
BY “ALBION.” 


Mr. Mackenzie eluded me in Scotland. The 
word was that he had gone to Germany and 
would proceed thence to Chicago. But, com- 
ing south, I unexpectedly got scent of him in 
London. An announcement that he was to 
preach at Union Chapel, Islington, where Dr. 
Allon ministered for nearly half a century, on 
Aug. 1lenabled me to run him to earth ata se- 
cluded retreat on the border of Epping Forest. 
Although he stands 6 feet 24. inches, I found 
him tolerably easy prey. He offered ng) re- 
sistance to his pursuer, but with the meekness 
of a giant and the good grace of a sunny- 
natured Scot yielded himself into my hands. 


A Scotchman Though Born in Africa. 


I have called him Scot and so he is, for are 
not his parents natives of the 


Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood? 


but he was born in South Africa, thirty-six 
years ago. Father and mother then were and 





still are agents of the London Missionary 
Society. At the age of ten Master Douglas 
was sent to Edinburgh to be educated. He 
passed through Watson’s College and the uni- 
versity, taking a long course in philosophy 
and graduating with first-class honors. At 
one time the idea of entering the Free Church 
had some attraction for bim, but finding the 
Westminster Confession a rather tough morse) 
he decided to remain a Congregationalist and 
attend the Theological Hall, Edinburgh, of 
which Dr. Lindsay Alexander was then 
principal. Before finishing his course he re- 
ceived a call to the church at Montrose, and 
was ordained there in 1882. Seven years later 
he was invited to start a new church at 
Morningside, a growing suburb of Edinburgh. 
Having in The Scottish Congregationalist, of 
which he had become editor, been strongly 
pleading for a forward movement in the de- 
nomination, a leading item of the program 
being church extension, the invitation afforded 
him a spleniid opportunity, of which he 
gladly availed himself, of practicing what he 
preached. A site and suitable building were 
purchased, and the membership which began 
at twenty-six row stands at 220. An ardent 
lover of the young, he made special efforts to 
reach juveniles, and leaves a Sunday school 
of 250. Ife was chairman of the Congregational 
Union, 1893-94, the subject of his presidential 
address being The Risen Christ the Actual 
Ruler of the Church. 


An Evangelist as Well as Theologian. 

Although devoted to theological and philo- 
sophical studies, Mr. Mackenzie is, at the 
same time, a man of earnest evangelic spirit 
and one who sets supreme value on practical 
Christian work. He is quite at home in con- 
ducting an evangelistic mission or leading 
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prayer meeting. His interest in social ques- 
tions found expression in an article in The 
Westminster Review on The Socialist Agita- 
tions, in which he discussed the principles of 
Karl Marx and his school. His recently pub- 
lished tractate on The Ethics of Gambling 
has attracted considerable attention, a second 
edition being called for. 

Mr. Mackenzie has not hitherto held a pro- 
fessor’s chair, but when Dr. Simon, late prin- 
cipal of the Congregational Hall, was in Aus- 
tralia he was appointed to take part of his 
work and delivered a course of lectures, prin- 
cipally devoted to a history of the Tiibingen 
school. When Professor Orr of Edinburgh 
and a committee of Scottish professors were 
asked by the authorities of Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary to recommend a man of Scottish 
training, liberal mind and evangelical sympa- 
thies for the chair of systematic theology they 
named Mr. Mackenzie. 


The Spirit of the Man. 

The professor enters upon his work with 
zest and hopefulness, despite the assurance of 
Professor Herrmann of Marburg that the first 
session of lectures on dogmatics is an experi- 
ence so terrible that it will be remembered 
many years after. Mr. Mackenzie went to 
Marburg to rest and prepare for his new 
duties. He attended several lectures, but did 
not settle down toacourse. Some years ago 
he spent a summer in Gottingen and attended 
lectures on Dogmatics by Schultz, who is of 
the Ritschlian school. He bas had a pretty 
good drilling in theology and philosophy and 
has intimate acquaintance with a wide range 
of gereral literature. When a youth he read 
Bushnell, who inflaenced him devotionally; 
but, he says, he has been more influenced by 
his friends than by books. .Matthew Arnold, 
for whose character he has great admiration, 
‘opened his eyes’”’ more than any other man. 
Speaking of Arnold, Mr. Mackenzie says he is 
often consoled by the conviction that skeptics 
of his stamp unconsciously live by what they 
verbally deny. In studying for his degree he 
had to make himself acquainted at first hand 
with the great books in the history of philoso- 
phy. Then his love of discussion led himinto 
the society of friends who were deeply inter- 
ested in speculative science and were mostly 
agnostics. 

Saved from Agnosticism by the Evidence of Chris- 
tian Living. 

“For a time,” he told me, ‘‘I lived intel- 
lectually more in that circle tban in any other, 
and by the grace of God I managed to pre- 
serve my faith through it all. What kept me 
in the region of faith probably more than any- 
thing else, especially in times of stress arising 
from intellectual development, was the con- 
viction that what a human being most needs 
is deliverance from moral evil in some way or 
other, and that this must come from a personal, 
higher power. Beside this was the knowledge 
that in Jesus Christ multitudes have actually 
found this power. At times when difficulties 
in the way of belief in miracles and critical 
views of the New Testament might have 
seemed to overthrow what many deem neces- 
sary to faith, the argument from the ex oerience 
of Christians as to the spiritual and moral 
power of Jesus Christ was to me like a sheet- 
anchor. This method of approach tothe prob- 
lem allows considerable liberty with regard 
to the final determination of problems whose 
solution seems to some indispensable as a 
preliminary condition of faith ” Illustrating 
this position, Mr. Mackenzie said that one who 
gave up the theory of the verbal inspiration 
of the Bible could base bis belief in the central 
facts of Christianity on other evidence than 
that which flows from or depends on such a 
theory 

Convgregationalism in Scotland is not spe- 
cially strong. There are 98 churches, 112 
ministers and some 15,000 members. Mr Mac- 
kenzie told me that latterly there has been in 
the denomination a revival of life and interest, 
and a number of churches show a remarkable 
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increase of membership, In the country dis- 
tricts the denomination has suffered in com- 
mon with others. ‘‘ The Congregational body, 
although comparatively small, has always 
commanded considerable respect and atten- 
tion in Scotland, chiefly because of the presence 
in the larger cities of a few men of great 
preaching power and considerable scholar- 
ship—such as, in the past, Greville Ewing, 
Lindsay Alexander, John and William Puls- 
ford, the two David Russells, father and son, 
and today John Hunter and Albert Goodrich. 
The influence of Congregationalism upon 
other religious bodies has been considerable. 
Although in a presbytery teeting one oc- 
casionally hears criticisms of what is called 
‘the anarchy of Congregationalism,’ yet its 
principles are spreading among Presbyterians, 
especially in the direction of increasing the 
autonomy of individual churches. In the 
event of union between Congregationalists 
and E. U.’s, and between the several Pres- 
byterian bodies, Congregationalism would 
probably have more weight in the future than 
it has had in the past, especially if the leaders 
of the denomination pursue the policy of 
founding churches in new districts and sub- 
urbs of large cities. Hitherto the weakness 
of Congregationalism in Scottish cities has 
been that the interests of the suburbs have 
been sacrificed to central churches.” 

When I asked Mr. Mackenzie how it is that 
at the present time there are so few scholars 
or men of note among Scottish Congregation- 
alists, he pointed out that a considerable 
number of able ministers and others have 
gone to England and elsewhere. ‘ Bruce of 
Huddersfield, the late Dr. Hannay, Dr. For- 
syth of Cambridge, Professor Legge of Oxford, 
Williams of China, not to mention David 
Livingstone, were all Scottish Congregation- 
alists. Professor Duncan, the well-known 
Spencerian, of Madras, and the late Mr. James 
Syme were educated at our Hall, and Princi- 
pal Fairbairn began as an E. U. minister. 
Then George Macdonald is a Congregational- 
ist, and John Davidson, the poet, is the son of 
an E. U. minister. Sothat altogether I don’t 
think we have done so very badly. And as 
regards the students today, several very 
promising men have recently passed through 
the Hall.’”’ 

During our conversation Mr. Mackenzie 
spoke very gratefully of the kinduess of 
American friends in smoothing his way and 
assuring him of a hearty welcome. 





FOREIGN NOTES, 


Rev. Stopford Brooke has been compelled 
by ill health to retire from the ministry of 
Bedford Chapel, London. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Pasker recently publicly 
announced his acceptance of the theory of the 
evolution of man from lower animal orders. 

The commission appointed by the Canadian 
minister of education to investigate the paro- 
chial schools of O-tawa, taught by the Chris- 
tian Brothers, bas just hauded in its report. 
They report disregard of law requiring the 
teaching of English in the French schools; 
that the male teachers are incompetent and 
not familiar with modern methods of teaching. 


The departure of the first corps of Salvation 
Army soldiers to Japan is a very significant 
phenomenon. One of the cadets is an Eura- 
sian, born and brought up in Yokobama, fa- 
miiiar with Japanese customs, manners and 
language. She was educated at the Eurasian 
Mission School, came to America fifteen 
months ago to study and fit herself to be a 
missionary, and, arriving in San Francisco, 
fell in with some Salvation Army adherents. 
She bas haa experience in fighting the devil 
in San Francisco, and if some of bis adherents 
in Yokohama try to make it dangerous for her 
to work there, Cadet Mary Loxton will have 
the advantage of being able to fall back upon 
her father, who is superintendent of the mu- 
nicipal police. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Monday, Sept. 9, 10 A. M. 
Subject, Evangelical Faith and Life. Speakers, Rev. E. 
Bb. Webb, D_ D., and two or three other eminent speak- 
ers to be announced later, 

HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Sept. 17, 
A.M. 





1¢ 

ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN BOARD OF COM- 
MISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, BROOKLYN, 
Oct, 15-18, 1895.—The eighty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions will be held at Brooklyn, N. Y., in the Acad- 
emy of Music, beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1895, at 
3p. M.,and closing Friday noon, Oct. 1s. 

In accordance with a recent vote of the board enter- 
tainment will be given most cordially to the following 
classes of persons: missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries of the Board, theological students, officers of the 
Board and of the woman’s boards and corporate mem- 
bers and their wives. Each applicant is requested to 
give the name in full, with title (Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss), 
and state to which of the invited classes he or she 
belongs. Cards of introduction and assignment will be 
sent to those applying as soon as practicable. 

Persons accepting the above invitation for free enter- 
tainment must send their names before Sept. 20. 

All others, iocluding ministers and honorary mem- 
bers, who desire to attend will, so far as practicable, be 
assisted to procuring places of entertainment, either 
free or at reasonable prices, on immediate application 
to the undersigned. Terms at the hotels ana boarding 
houses will vary from $3.00 to $1.50 per day. 

The various frafic associations, covering most of the 
territory from the seaboard to the Mississippi, but not 
north of Chicago, will grant a rate of a fare and a third 
to those attending the meetings, subject, however, strictly 
to the terms and conditions of the respective associations. 
Such tickets will be issued on the certificate plan, by 
which purchasers will pay full fare going to Brooklyn, 
and must ask for and procure of the agent selling the 
ticket a printed or written certificate of the fact that 
they have done so, which certificate will be vised by a 
special agent of the railroads at the place of meeting. 
Persons intending to avail of tickets ou the certificate 
plan are requested to communicate immediately with 
the undersigned, who will send a circular with ail con- 
ditions and information relating thereto. 

Any further information will be cheerfully furnished 
on application to Joseph E. Brown, Chairman General 
Committee, 123 Kemsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STATE MEETINGS. 
We shall be glad to receive additions to the following 
list, or corrections where necessary: 








North Dakota, Fargo, Sept. 10, 
Montana, Big Timber, Sept. 10. 
Minnesota, Ale idria, Sept. 17-20, 
New Hampshire, Nashua, Pilgrim Ch., Sept. 17-19, 
Washington, Ellensburg, Sept. 17. 
Wisconsin, Appleton, Sept. 24. 
Maine, Westbrook, Sept. 24. 
Oregon, Oregon City, Sept. 24. 
Colorado, Longmont, Oct. 1, 
Idaho, Boise, Oct. —. 
California, Oct. 1. 
North Carolina, Dudley, Oct. 2. 
South California, Riverside, Oct. +. 
Wyominy, Cheyenne, Oct. 9. 





Oct. 


Nebraska, Crete, 2 
Waterbury, Second Ch., Noy. 19. 


Connecticut, 
Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSaCHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
BK. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Womad’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, ¥ to 5, An- 
nual membership, #100; lite membership, $20.00, Con- 


tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgiman, Treasurer , 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORK 
Missions, Congregational House, No, | Somerset St., 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Preasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing avd Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chieago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Kooms | and 2 Con- 
gregational House. Miss Etlen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B, Child, Home Seeretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York, Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
greyational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C, A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 10S Bible House, New York City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BULLDING SOCIETY. 

Chureh aud Parsonage Building. Rev. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo Treasurer, 59 Bible House, 
New York: Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational House, 
Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E, A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St.. Chicago. Rev. John L. 
Maile, Endowment Field Secretary tor Whitman Col- 
lege Adoress, 0 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D.. Field Secretary; EK. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey, A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF —In order to anord a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor 
mation see Minutes of National Council, Is92, and Year- 
Book, 1893, pave 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Kev. 8S. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Courches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert th -quest),to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Reitef, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session beld in Chicago in October, 
1S8é. 











THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, iuvi-es correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters tareful attention wil! be given to applications 
from ¢hureties without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Kev. Charles B. Rice, Sec, 


Tuk Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
i Sailors and landsmen welcome. 


1827, 
Open day aud evening. 
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Daily prayer meeting, 1] A.M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings over evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches for support. Send donations of money to B.S. 
Snow, Correspouding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
ete., to Capt. S S. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman's Friend Society the sum of f—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
oty.” ev Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer, 





IMPRESSIONS OF OUR SOUTHERN CHURCHES.* 


BY REY. WILLIAM KINCAID, D. D., SECRETARY OF 
THE C. H. M. 8. 





The first impression produced, and one 
which was confirmed throughout the entire 
trip, was that the Southern Congregational 
Methodist churches that coalesced with North- 
ern Congregationalists seven years ago oc- 
cupy a higher comparative social plane than 
is commonly supposed. Concessions have 
been made as to their poverty and obscurity 
that are in no respect necessitated by facts. 
The truth is that when these people seceded 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1852, 
for the sake of a larger liberty in polity and 
worship, they comprised some of the most 
thoughtful and inquisitive minds in that com- 
munion. It was their intelligence, conjoined 
with their spiritual fervor, that made them 
restless. And these qualities characterize the 
body still. 

There are now associated with us from 175 
to 200 of these churches. They are found 
mainly in Georgia and Alabama, and are com- 
posed, for the most part, of farmers who own 
the land they work, many of them to the ex- 
tent of thousands of acres. There is also a 
generous sprinkling among them of profes- 
sional men, physicians, lawyers and teachers. 
They are interested in public questions, par- 
ticipate in political discussions and fill their 
share of the offices. One of their number has 
been called the most popular stump speaker 
in the State of Alabama. In their dress, their 
dwellings, their conveyances, their church 
edifices and their general intelligence and 
manner of living they compare favorably with 
the leading denominations. It is true that 
their churches are, almost without exception, 
in rural communities. They lack, therefore, 
that denominational wealth and culture that 
an urban constituency would be expected to 
contribute. But in the localities in which 
they are found they are fully on a par with 
the best. 

The limitations that the Northern visitor 
recognizes are ratber those that our Congre- 
gational friends exhibit in common with all 
classes and conditions at the South. These 
limitations are sufficiently indicated, to him 
who reads beneath the figures, by the state- 
ment of the census that the percentage of 
those above the age of ten who cannot read 
and write is in Georgia 46.4 and in Alabama 
47.1, as against 5.7 in New England and 4.6 in 
Ohio and Michigan. This does not simply 
mean that in these Southern States nearly 
half the population cannot read and write; it 
means cramped educational conditions and a 
contracted intellectual vision for those who 
can. It means a relatively small number of 
cultivated men and women, and hence inade- 
quate aspirations and ideals. It means all 
that defectiveness in the art of living, that 
dearth of life’s comforts and conveniences, 
not to say elegancies, that is in the mind of 
the traveler when, in stock phrase, he laments 
that ‘‘ the South is one bundred years behind 
the age.’’ This is a state of things entailed 
by slavery, by the war and by the conditions 
since, and which is especially emphasized 
just now by, the low price of cotton and the 
severe financial depression, which has been 
felt by none more severely than by the farmers 
of the South. These facts it is a mistake to 
assume that our Southern brethren fail to rec- 
ognize and frankly to concede. Indeed, their 





*Dr. Kincaid has just returned from a journey 
through Georgia and Alabama. He wasentertained 
in twelve homes, bad ten rides in private convey- 
ances, gave fifteen secretarial sermons and ad- 
dresses, and held scores of conversations. 
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ingenuous admissions and their pleas for help, 
as based upon their need, are often as surpris- 
ing as they are pathetic. The touching words 
of a young boy of fourteen, the son of a com- 
paratively well-to-do farmer, and especially 
the tone in which the words were spoken, can 
never be forgotton: ‘‘ We down here know 
how it is; we know you have more schools 
and colleges and newspapers and books and 
better educated people at the North, and we 
want those things down here. As soon as I 
come of age I am going. Nerth to see for my- 
self.”’ 

Whatever our Southern Congregational al- 
lies may lack, they do not lack a sympathetic 
insight into the spirit of the gospel and an ex- 
perimental familiarity with its saving truths. 
The genuine fruit of the Spirit, which the 
apostle gives as ‘‘ love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance,” is unmistakably present in these 
Southern Congregational hearts and homes. 
These people believe the Word of God—their 
ministers preach it and they are striving to 
live it. They have been taught of the Spirit. 
It is this that led them to recognize similar 
character and aspirations in their Northern 
brethren and to make overtures of union and 
co-operation. It is this spirit that makes 
them dissatisfied with present attainment, 
and that throws open their homes and their 
churches to the best influences that may come 
to them from abroad. It is this that wel- 
comes suggestions of improvement and re- 
form, and that shall ultimately drive out such 
remnants of the old slavery régime as are in- 
compatible with genuine Christian equality 
and the highest and purest development of 
brotherly love. 

The help toward the new order that North- 
ern Congregationalists have been permitted 
to give 1s very perceptible to the observant 
visitor and very gratifying. The American 
Missionary Association was the pioneer. No 
figures can estimate the impulse which such 
iustitutions as Fisk, Atlanta, Talladega and 
Tougaloo Universities have imparted, as well 
to the whites as to the blacks. The same is 
true of the churches among the colored peo- 
ple fostered by this association. Their growth 
has been slow and wearisome, but their work 
has not been measured by their growth. The 
higher order of intellectual and spiritual life 
by them introduced and maintained has pen- 
etrated by subtile influences the religious life 
of the South far beyond statistical results. 
The first church of Atlanta, just become 
self supporting, with its cultured pastor, a 
product of Fisk University, is a shining ex- 
ample. It was a pleasure to note that in all 
the conferences among our Southern white’ 
brethren visited in this tour, the work of the 
American Missionary Association was recog- 
nized, It will be more fully recognized asa 
more distinct consciousness of the good it has 
accomplished is gradually attained. 

The helping band of the Home Missionary 
Society was first extended to our Congrega- 
tional Methodist friends through its Atlanta 
church, originally called ‘‘ Piedmont,” later 
“The Church of the Redeemer,’ and now 
‘The Central Congregational Church of 
Atlanta.”’ It was while this church was 
under the pastoral care ofthat beloved serva 
of God, Dr. Zachary Eddy, that, large:y by 
his procurivg, our Congregational Methodist 
and Protestant Methodist brethren joined 
forces with us. The Central Congregational 
Church of Atlanta today, self-supporting, in- 
stinct with life, typical, in the high character 
of its membership, of our Congregational con- 
stituency, and pastored by a gentleman of 
Seuthern birth but of Northern training and 
experience, Rev. R. V. Atkinson, D. D., may 
be considered, perhaps, as the representative 
Congregational church of the South. Cer- 
tainty it leads the Congregational band in 
Georgia and Alabama. Everywhere through- 
out those States it is spoken of and looked up 
to with joy and pride. This church, with a 
few others like Shelby, Fort Payne and Gate 
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City, Ala., have Northern antecedents and 
characteristics. Almost all of the sixty-six 
men under commission of the society in these 
two States, however, are purely Southern men 
and preside over purely Southern churches. 
They are of the class that, among Methodists, 
would be termed lay preachers, men of limited 
scholastic attainments but well instructed in 
the Scriptures, and full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost. They preach not for money, 
for the churches pay them little or nothing, 
but because the word is as fire shut up in 
their bones. Almost all of them are farmers, 
raising extensive fields of corn and cotton, 
and ip these fields they labor with their own 
hands during the week. They all supply 
circuits, preaching to four or five or six 
churches, as the case may be. These they 
visit on successive weeks, holding preaching 
services on Saturday and Sunday, the church 
being closed unless there be Sunday school 
for the intervening time. As a general thing 
the churches expect one of these two-day 
services once a month. The small grant 
which the Home Missionary Society makes to 
these brethren, ranging from ten to seventy- 
five dollars per annum, simply makes life 
a little easier and enables them to devote 
more time and strength to their ministerial 
work. Most of these devoted men are of mid- 
dle age or past. They will, ere long, retire 
from the field. Wanted, to succeed them, 
young men of equal consecration, but of more 
generous culture, who shall devote their 
whole time to the work and gather their en- 
tire support from the circuit of churches to 
which they minister. To raise up such men 
is the first task before us in this Southern 
home missionary work. 

Meanwhile the stimulus that comes to these 
isolated country churches, that expect to see 
their own pastors only once a month, from 
their conscious connection with the great 
Congregational body throughout the land is 
not difficult to imagine. They listen, by the 
hour, to the story of the march of Congrega- 
tional home missions across the continent 
from east to west, with no abatement of in- 
terest. The settling of new States, the multi- 
plication of Congregational churches in the 
great cities, the springing up of Congrega- 
tional colleges and academies in the newer 
communities, all these are to them facts of 
novel and surpassing interest. The Congre- 
gational way, for the sake of which they 
severed their connection with their own 
mother church forty years ago, and in defense 
of which they have endured much depriva- 
tion and even persecution since, is very 
precious to them. There is among these 
churches a denominational enthusiasm and 
esprit de corps to which we of the North are 
strangers. They are the real Congregational 
zealots of theland. They welcome, therefore, 
the visits of their Northern brethren and the 
more frequent visits of their own home mis- 
sionary superintendents. Rev. S.C. McDaniel 
and Rev. S. E. Bassett supervise the work in 
Georgia and Alabama, respectively, and are 
easily “ first among equals ’’ to their brethren, 
being esteemed and honored wherever they 
go. The influence of Rev. A. T. Clarke of 
Shelby, Ala., who adds to his pastoral labors 
the editorship of the little Congregational 
paper, The Helper, is very widely felt and 
highly valued. Rev. 8. F. Gale of Florida, 
who was the original home missionary super- 
intendent in this entire section and whose 
work abides, is everywhere remembered with 
affection. He was endowed with special gif s 
and graces for his peculiar mission. 

No agency has been more potent in this de- 
velopment, however, than the Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. Its indefatigable 
representative, Rev. William Shaw, with his 
native eloquence and shrewd mother wit, is 
welcomed with enthusiasm in all the churches. 
The special work of this society, the stimula- 
tion of Sunday school effort and the distribu- 
tion of attractive and uplifting literature, is 
of exceptional value in this region. Its work- 
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ers might be many times multiplied and the 
need still not be met. The old-fashioned col- 
porter, with his package of clearly printed 
and beautifully illustrated religious books, to 
win the hearts of parents and children as he 
visits from house to house, might be profita- 
bly revived, while lectures, sermons, Chau- 
tauquas, Sunday school institutes, and the 
like, exert an influence and supply a need 
that certainly cannot be paralleled in other 
portions of the land. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

BostTon.—A number of pastors and other support- 
ers of foreign missions gathered last Saturday after- 
noon at the rooms of the American Board to join 
in prayer in behalf of the deputation about to start 
for Japan, to which frequent reference has been 
made in our columns. Secretary J. L. Barton and 
Mr. W. P. Ellison of the Prudential Committee were 
present. They were to join Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Montclair, N. J.,and Dr. J.G. Johnson of Chicago 
in that city last Tuesday, where a reception was to 
be given them by Mr. E. W. Blatchford, then they 
were to leave for San Francisco. The Congrega- 
tional Club of that city will entertain them on their 
way. Earnest petitions were offered at last Satur- 
day’s meeting that the members of the deputation 
may be guided by the Holy Spirit and that their 
consultation with the brethren in Japan may result 
in such action as shall prosper the churches and 
bless the whole church of Christ. The mission of 
these messengers of the Board is of such impor- 
tance that we trust prayer for them may be made in 
all the churches. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Revy. F. Hyatt Smith informed the 
North Avenue Church last Sunday that the present 
year would be his last year of service with them as 
pastor. 

LowEL.L.—£liot, The pastor, Rev. J. M. Greene, 
D.D., has begun a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on Things Which All Christians Should 
Know, the opening sermon being on The Church. 
—John Street enters upon a new year of activity 
with united bopefulness. Three members received 
on confession Jast Sunday sbowed that the vacation 
season had not been altogether an idle time, anda 
large congregation greeted the return of the pastor 
to his work. 

GRANVILLE.—The hundredth anniversary of Rev. 
T. M. Cooley’s settlement over this church was ob- 
served Aug. 28. Dr. Cooley’s pastorate existed for 
over sixty-three years. The exercises were a con- 
tinuation of the jubilee held in 1845, which was ad- 
journed till the present time. One of the unique 
features was the singing, by the survivors of the 
choir of 1845, of a hymn written by Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney for that jubilee. The historical address 
was delivered by Rev. E. B. Coe, D.D., of New 
York. J. Henri Brown made the address of wel- 
come, and other addresses were by Pres. Franklin 
Carter of Williams College and Rev. E. W. Childs 
of Granville, 0., this place having been named by 
settlers who went from the Granville church. 

HIxsDALE.—This charch celebrated its centennial 
Aug. 29. As 750 invitations had been sent outside 
of the town, many former residents returned for the 
exercises. The pastor, Rev. J. H. Laird, made an 
address of welcome, and gave a sketch of the 
twenty-three original members. Hon. C. J. Kit- 
tredge read a paper on the early history of the 
church, and one giving an account of the buildings 
and the parish was by George T. Plunkett. One in- 
teresting fact from the report of finances by James 
Hosmer, who has been clerk for fifteen years, was 
that the average amount raised annually for mis- 
sionary purposes for the past forty-eight years had 
been $1,029. Addresses were made by two former 
pastors, Rev. Drs. Edward Taylor and Kinsley 
Twining, and biographical sketches of deceased 
pastors were read. 

Maine. 

DEER IsLE.—A settlement on this island called 
Mountainville is desirous of having a place of wor- 
ship and social meetings. Mr. J. KR. Eaton,a res- 
ident of the place, is erecting a building for his own 
business and offers to add a second story providing 
a hall for that purpose. Rev. J.8. Richards, pastor 
of the First Church, Deer Isle, says that neither 
Mr. Eaton or tbe people are able to finish and 
furnish it, the amount necessary to do it being $100. 
If any are disposed to send any part of the amount 
to Rev. J. S. Richards it will be gratefully received. 

LIMERICK.—The centennial of this church was 
observed Aug. 24, 25. Hon. F. M. Higgins delivered 
the historical address. Important features of the 
celebration were a collation and reception in the 
town hall, a sermon on Sunday by Rev. A. Z. Con- 
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rad, D. D.,a children’s service in the afternoon, and 
praise service in the evening. The first pastor, Rev. 
Edmund Eastman, had been an aid-de-camp of 
Washington, and was the founder of Limerick 
Academy. Rev. J. A. Waterworth is the present 
pastor. 

New Hampshire. 

MERIDEN.—Since the meeting house in this place 
was burned down a year ago worship has been held 
in the convenient hall of Kimball Union Academy, 
which is near the site of the old building. Plans 
are now in the hands of the committee for a new 
building of either stone or wood. During the vaca- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. C. F. Robinson, his pulpit 
has been supplied by Rev. Mr. Hyde of Toronto, 
Canada, and by Rev. Drs. Burdett Hart and Rev. 
J.J. Bacchus. 

The forthcoming report of the Home Missionary 
Society shows 352 additions to the churches under 
its care during the past year, a net gain of 231. The 
largest number received to any one church was 
ninety at Lisbon. This is the best showing for 
many years, the churches generally enjoying a good 
degree of prosperity, and making some advance not- 
withstanding depletion by deaths and removals. 


Rhode Island. 

TIVERTON.—Rev. J. C. Roberts closed a pastorate 
of two and one-half years Aug. 25. Communion 
service was observed and nine were received to 
membership on confession. During Mr. Roberts’s 
pastorate twenty-five have united with the church 
and it is much stronger spiritually. His resigna- 
tion is sincerely regretted by church and commun- 
ity. He returns to his home in Ohio. 

Connecticut. 

WINCHESTER.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the installation of Rev. Arthur Goodenough over 
the local pastorate was appropriately observed last 
week Wednesday. Mr. Goodenough had just re- 
turned from a vacation trip in Europe. Among 
those present and taking part were Rev. Messrs. 
John De Peu, H. N. Kinney, G. F. Prentiss, W. M. 
Gay, W. W. Davidson, J. P. Hawley, A. H. Norris, 
J.S. Voorhees and E,. W. Goodenough, D. D. 

East WINDSOR.—The new memorial pipe organ is 
now in place and the opening concert has been 
given. The pastor, Rev. W. F. English, and wife 
are enjoying a two weeks’ outing at Block Island. 

MILFORD.—The new chapel at Walnut Beach was 
dedicated with appropriate services, Aug. 25. Over 
500 were present. The exercises were in charge of 
President Burroughs of Wabash College, Indiana, 
assisted by Rev. Messrs. Pullman, Hutchinson, 
H. H. Morse and Joseph Anderson, D.D. The col- 
lection following the dedication amounted to con- 
siderably over $100, so that but a small indebted- 
ness remains, 

NEw HAVEN.—The will of the late Eli Whitney, 
which has just been admitted to probate, shows 
that he left an estate ofa quarter of a million, $10,000 
of which he left in the following bequests to public 
institutions: Center Church, New Haven, $1,000; 
Home for Aged Women, $1,000; A. M.A., $2,000; 
A. B. C. F. M., $1,000; C. H M.S. $1,000; General Hos- 
pital Society, New Haven, $3,000; New Haven His- 
torical Society, $500. 

PLyMouTAs.—The conference-room has been com- 
pletely renovated under the direction of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society. 

WASHINGTON.—The recent contribution for the 
A. M. A. amounted to $176. 

DukHAM.—By the will of Nathan A. Chedsey this 
church received $5,000, to be held in trust by the 
deacons, to be used in part payment of the pastor’s 
salary. 

THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

TIDWELL.—New Hope. The recent revival ex- 
tended into a neighborhood known as Cook’s Settle- 
ment, where representatives of several denomina- 
tions heartily unite their efforts. The result was 
one of the most remarkable works of grace ever 
known in that region and the organization of New 
Hope Church with thirty-three members. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Illinois. 

BELVIDERE.—Rev. F. E. Hall, for a time home 
missionary evangelist, but now acting pastor of 
this church, has beer prospered in his work. There 
have been several accessions to the membership as 
the result of the labors of Evangelist Van Auken. 
The church and congregation are united and en- 
couraged. 

DaNVERS.—After one year’s labor the pastor, 
Rev. C. E. Watson, is able to report twenty-three 
additions, church and parsonage repainted and 
other valuable improvements, all of which are paid 
for. In addition, the church and congregation are 
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so united in the desire to retain the present pastor 
that the salary was increased $100. 

PEoRIA.—Union. During the six weeks’ vacation 

of the pastor, Rey, Alexander Monroe, the services 

were conducted by laymen, the interest and attend- 
ance being quite marked during the entire time. 

One unique Sunday evening service was conducted 

by the adult Bible class, Mr. H. W. Lynch, leader. 

The members of this large class completely filled 

the platform behind the pulpit, taking the place of 

the choir and conducting the singing, either sing- 
ing alone or leading the congregation. A com- 
mittee of the class had arranged a program, the 
different parts of which were announced by the 
president. One member read the Scripture, one 
offered prayer, and three discussed the subject of 
the evening, which was The Benefits of Sunday 

School Work, in an interesting and profitable 

manner. This is one of the churches that seems to 

have solved the vexed Sunday evening service 
problem. 
Indiana. 

Hopart.—Rev. W. N. Mebane, Presbyterian, has 
ceased to supply this church. The people are anx- 
ious to settle a resident pastor. Services are held 
alternate Sundays in the church at Ross, which 
unites with Hobart. The latter especially isa needy 
and growing tield. 

Rev. N. K. Woods, recently of Bangor, Mich., who 
has accepted his call from the Harrison County 
churches, bas taken a house at Corydon. 

THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

SAUK CENTER.—A parsonage secured a few months 
ago and a revival of religion which brought tome 
into church fellowship make this church an inviting 
field to the new pastor, Rev.G. E.Smith, who enters 
at once upon his work. 

South BEND.—Mr, W. A. Whitcomb is about to 
return to the seminary. A result of his work has 
been the formation of a little church in a destitute 
community. Several additional members are wait- 
ing to be received. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Mr. C. L. Mears has returned to 
Chicago Seminary after a profitable summer’s work, 
during which the church has been strengthened, 
Several new members are ready to be received. The 
out-station is greatly encouraged, a subscription for 
a new church building is being raised, and a pastor 
18 in prospect. 

MONTICELLO.—Through the work of Mr. Malcolm 
Dana, a son of Rev. M. M. G. Dana, the church has 
been greatly strengthened and a pastor called. 

WINTHROP.—The new parsonage, costing about 
$1,000, has been secured. Rev. William Lodwick, 
son-in-law of the pastor, has helped Mr. Ruddock 
during the summer at the numerous out-stations. 
At three points preaching services are maintained 
in communities otherwise destitute, with prospect. 
ive churches. 

CAMPBELL,—The church, pastorless during the 
winter and spring, has been revived by the labors of 
Mr. F. L, Moore during his four months’ vacation. 
He now returns to Chicago Seminary and a minister 
is visiting the field with view to permanence. A 
hopeful feeling takes the place of discouragement 

TINTAH.—fbis community shared in the labors of 
Rev. C. L. Moore, and there have been several con- 
versions. It will be yoked with Campbell. 

AITKEN —Long without a church home, this cour- 
ageous little church has at last secured a building 
which it will at once repair at a cost of $500. A few 
years ago the church was abandoned, but now has 
promise of a bright future 

STAPLES.—A small sum has been paid on the 
church debt, and the people are planning a cam- 
paign to raise the debt in full. Great progress has 
been made since the coming of Mr. D. W. Cram, 
who is soon to be ordained. 

FosstON.—Through the labors of Mr. R. L. Jack- 
son of Union Seminary, this church has been 
Strengthened. A subscription fora pastor’s salary 
and toward the payment of an old debt has been 
raised, and a permanent pastor is looked for. At 
the out-station McIntosh there is similar improve- 
ment. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Forest Heights. The church is 
worshiping in the new building, which will seat 
about 250 persons and cost about $1,500. It is the 
chapel of a future church building. 

St. PAUL.—German. The church is securing a 
new lot, and if the C.C. B.S. can aid will erect a 
chapel at once, moving the present building to the 
new site and incorporating it in the new house. 

Kansas. 

ComMET.—This church had a reopening of its 

building Aug. 25, after extensive repairs. Superin- 








tendent Broid preached in the forenoon and special 
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services were held in the afternoon, at which Rev, 
Messrs. Dunham, Bixby and Broad and lay members 
of neighboring churches made addresses. 

NETAWAKA AND POWHATTAN.—These churches, 
which for fourteen months have been served by one 
pastor, Rev. W.S. Bixby, have made decided gains 
during that period, eighteen new members having 
been received at Netawaka and twelve at Powhattan. 

STRONG City has been for two years under the 
pastoral care of Mr. Harry E. Mills, who will enter 
Chicago Seminary this fall. The church has made 
marked progress along all lines during this period, 
$265 has been expended in repairing the building 
and the membership now numbers seventy. The 
field is difficult and needy and specially open for 
work. 

ATCHISON.—Superintendent Broad spent Aug. 18 
with this church, preaching in the morning and 
holding a meeting for conference in the evening. 
Although its membership has been reduced by 
removals, the church is united and hopeful, and 
plans to engage a pastor soon. 


Montana. 

MiIssouLA.—Revy. F. L. Smith, the evangelist, re- 
cently from California, has been holdirg ten days’ 
meetings with this church, Rev. O. C, Clark, pastor. 
The meetings have been well attended and helpful 
to the church and community. Several have been 
led to confess Christ. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California. 


HYDESVILLE AND ROHNERVILLE.—Following the 
work of Miss Scott nearly a score have been added 
to the churches. 

SIERRA VALLEY.—Rev. H. E. Banham fills six ap- 
pointments and could preach at three more if time 
allowed. Lately at Beckwith he collected nearly 
$800 in eight days for a new edifice, and from the 
forty more people to canvass expects sufficient to 
make the amount $1,000. This, with the aid ex- 
pected from the C. C. B. 8., will give them a fine lit- 
tle house of worship. 


Washington. 


Mr. W. J. Faulkner has for four months been 
preaching in various places near Christopher. This 
is gratuitous home missionary work, and of an 
acceptable kind. 

The large parish of Rey. O. L. Fowler is still send- 
ing out new shoots. The prospect is good for a 
church organization at Orting. Several families 
have recently settled at Kelly, thus adding strength 
to that part of Mr. Fowler’s work. 

Yakima coynty suffers great loss in the removal 
of Rev. 8. H’Oheadle to California. Mr. Cheadle 
has been identified with all Christian work in North 
Yakima, where he has been pastor, and in the 
vicinity. 


HAWAIL. 

Rev. Dr. R. 8S. MacArthur of Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, writing to The Independent 
from Honolulu, says that Rev. D. P. Birnie, who 
left Boston last winter to become pastor of the 
Central Union Churchof the formercity, hasalready 
demonstrated his fitness for his difficult and in- 
fluential position. A new spiritual life has entered 
into every department of the work. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The International Executive Committee represent- 
ing American Sunday schools, at a meeting recently 
held at Chautauqua, voted to send u Sunday school 
organizer and worker to Japan. The sum of $1,100 
was raised as a beginning and a sub-committee 
appointed to secure the right man. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The Juniors of Cleveland, O., have bought a large 
American flag, which they presented to the city 
through the mayor, one of their own number mak- 
ing the presentation speech. The flag was raised on 
the city hall. 

A society in Westfield, N. J., helped support, 
during the summer, a camp for poor motbers and 
children from New York, also assisting in services 
Sunday evenings, and conducting a prayer meeting 
at the camp on one evening in each week. 

The active Floating Society of Christian Endeavor 
on board the Thetis had a part in forming a society 
on board the Philadelphia, and has been trying to 
start one on the Olympia. There are said to be 
some Christians on board every United States cutter 
in the Bering Sea fleet, and on one vessel two prayer 
meetings are held every week. 

At the convention of the societies of the Maritime 
Provinces, Aug. 26, the following resolutions were 
adopted unanimously: 

Whereas, Christ will never be king of the world 
till he is king of politics; 

Whereas, During the next few months the Cana- 
dian people will be interested in political meetings; 
therefore, be 1t 

Kesolved, That we recommend the Dominion ex- 
ecutive of Christian Endeavor to set themselves to 
organize a campaign of education on good citizen- 
ship, on Christian Endeavor lines, and that En- 
deavorers engage in this enterprise every news- 
paper, religious and secular, which will open its 
columns for good citizenship discussion, and every 
preacher who, like an old-time prophet, will bear 
witness against national evils and exhort his people 
to faithfulness to public duty and every Christian 
Endeavor Society which will set to work a good 
citizenship committee. 


For Weekly Register see page 349. 


Gastric Dyspepsia 


And constipation troubled me for over a year. 
I grew worse and could hardly perform my 
household duties. I had severe pains in my 
stomach, especially at night. I treated with 
our pbysician six months without avail. I 
resorted to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and having 
taken six bottles I am free from all distress 
in my stomach and am no longer troubled 
with dyspepsia.” Mrs. MARGARET FENNER, 
Indian Falls, N.Y. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 











easy to buy, easy to take, 
easy in effect. 25c. 
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sit comfortably on its spacious seat. 
in the ready made stock of any store? 


Every week we are adding to our large stock 
the notable specialties and unique creations which 
heretofore have only been made to private order 
at high prices. 

As an indication of this fact glance at this 
London Club Sofa—eight feet in length, thirty 
inches deep on the seat and twenty inches in hight 
at the back. 

Here two persons may recline at the same 
time, using opposite ends of the sofa, without interfering. 
Where is there such another piece of furniture 


Five or six persons may 


The upholstery is of the heaviest character; it has the depth of the longest 


springs, and these are embedded in the finest curled live-horse hair. 
may be leather, tapestry, cretonne or any desired material. 


The covering 
We recess the ends for 


down cushions, and supply these with the sofa at no extra cost. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The month of August closed with mercan- 
tile and speculative prospects of the brightest 
and only a dire calamity can prevent the full 
realization of the magnificent prospects now 
at hand. The stock market closed buoyant 
with every indication that it will forge ahead 
during the fall months. The first days of 
September witnessed fall trade starting in 
with a rusb, Western centers reporting an 
almost unprecedented movement in staples 
and general merchandise. 

The feeling of the West is partially indi- 
cated by the fact that it has been a large 
buyer recently of the granger stocks. Hith- 
erto, Western speculators and investors have 
refrained from buying these securities and 
the magnificent corn crop and the good ‘War- 
yest of wheat in the Northwest are inspiring 
factors which the Western man knows how to 
fully appreciate. Gold continues to go out in 
some volume, but these shipments are now 
an old story with Wall Street and cause no 
alarm, particularly as the Belmont-Morgan- 
Rothschilds syndicate continues to cover gold 
into the Treasury to keep intact the gold re- 
serve at the sentimental $100,000,000 mark. 

Our exports will soon be large and the 
middle of November ought to find the balance 
of trade in our favor. The currency defect, 
that of a redundant paper money, will un- 
doubtedly be remedied by the incoming Con- 
gress, or else arrangements be made whereby 
the banks will supply gold for export as 
should be the case. This arrangement will 
be the more easily accomplished with 
confidence in such a flourishing condition 
throughout the land. Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co. would not have attempted the Erie re- 
organization if there were to be serious cur- 
rency troubles in the near future. Ina word, 
this bond syndicate is demonstrating every 
day that it is no “cheap John” affair and 
that it is easily accomplishing all that it cal- 
culated when it first started. 

As regards general business the closing 
week of August exceeded even the anticipa- 
tions of the most optimistic. The increase 
in the volume of trade was very pronounced 
at all the centers East and West. In the 
Soutb, too, the movement, though more moder- 
ate, is extremely gratifying. The prominent 
feature in the world of trade is the sharp 
advance in iron and steel and the sbarper 
demand for those products. The country has 
seen nothing like it before, and it is not 
exaggerating to say that a veritable boom is 
in progress. 

Previous to the last advance in iron prices 
had already rece ergd 50 per cent. from the 
lowest levels of 1893-94. Within a week or 
ten days Bessemer pig bas jumped $2 per 
ton, billets $1.50 and charcoal pig $1. More- 
over, the Western mills are refusing orders 
for future delivery except at value. Iron is 
still the barometer of trade, and if anybody is 
not satisfied with the state of the barometer 
he is hard to please indeed. 

Bank clearings for the week ended Satur- 
day aggregated $885,000,000, which was 15 
per cent. less than for the week previous, 19 
per cent. more than for the same week of 1894, 
36 per cent. more than for the like week in 
1893, but 8 per cent. less than in 1892 and 21 
per cent, less than in 1891. Business failures 
last week numbered 190 in the United States, 
against 192 in the same week last year. In 
Canada there were 42 failures last week, as 
Compared with 32 in the same week a year 


ago. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 

REV. SAMUEL BISSELL, 
A native uf Middlefield, died recently in Twinsburg, 
O ,at the advanced age of ninety-eight. For some 
time he enjoyed the distinction of being the oldest 
living alumnus of Yale College, from which he was 
graduated in 1823. He also was noted for making 
the journey to New Haven on foot from Ohio and 
for founding Bissell Academy, a famous institute in 
its day. For many years he was pastor of the 


church at Twinsburg. 
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Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





BURCH~—In Brooklyn, N. Y.. Aug. 28, Robert A. Burch, 
for many years managing editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, aged 63 yrs. 

BURNHAM-—In Prout’s Neck, Me., Aug. —, Sarah E, 
Cole, wife of Rev. U. G. Burnham * eeeages and 
sister of Rev. Messrs. S. V. and W. I. Cole. 

GEORGE—In East Orrington, Me., = —, Deacon 
Thanas B. George, aged 76 yrs. 


MRS. I. G. EATON. 


Mrs. Indiana Green Eaton, daughter of the late Jon- 
athan Green of Pepperell. Mass., and widow of Juoel W. 
Katon of Stoddard, N. H., ~— at the home of her daugh- 
ters in North Brookfield, Mass., Aug. 26, aged eightg- 
three. Twenty-three years ‘of her life, between 1849 and 
1872, were passed in Groton, Magss., where her strong 
Christian character and her untiring service for others 
endeared her to the townspeople and to many of the 
teachers and students of Lawrence Academy. ‘Tributes 
of affection from graduates of this institution who had 
experienced her motherly care continued to the close 
of Mrs. Eaton’s life. Her declining years, attended by 
the love of her two children and five grandchildren, an 
unbroken family, were comfortable and very happy. 
The funeral service was conducted by Rev. Asahel 
Clark of Kingston, R.I.,and the burial was at Pepperell, 

T. 














There are two 





classes of bicycles 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 Loeveryone 
alike, and are the finest bicveles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 





POPE MFG. CO., HIARTFORD, CONN, 


You See Them 
Everywhere 














Financial. 








Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 


Trest Co: ta. 


Please mention The Congregattonalist. 





YOU Do You Want to Sell a 


WESTERN MORTCACE 


SELL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop 
sending good money after bad—get a good 5 per 
WE | | cent. investment instead. Address the 
| Boston Realty, Indemnity and Trust Co., 
BUY 33 Equitable Building, Boston. 
Send for our Bond List. 


C. H. VAN BUREN & CO., 


BANKERS AND ee 
62 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
STOCKS BONDS 
AND HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Circular letter, inc'uding list of selected bonds, 
Mailed Free. 
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Not a Patent Medicine: 


Ne rvous - Prostration 
Mental 


Depressi 
Nervous... 
yspepsia 

Mental ..... 
ailure 


Freligh’s 
Reel 


will cure when everything else hb». 
failed. Prescribed pa endorsed now 
and for ten years past, by over ae 00 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25¢., 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by a 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, ) 
directions, testimonials, etc., te 9 
address. : 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufac ve" < hemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York Oity 


Formula on Every Bottle 
WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 


«Pine, Cypress, Cal. Redwood. 
beara tag Tor | WILLIAMS MFG, CO, 


Vine St., flada., Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich, 














Hotels and Travel. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ES INCLUDED. 





ALL TRAVELING EXPENS 


Parties will leave Boston in September for 


23 AUTUMN TOURS 


of Five to Nineteen Days to the Principal Resorts of New 
England, Canada and the Middle States, including: 

Saratoga, —_ es George and Champlain, and 
Ausable Cha 
oahu White, “Adirondack and Green Moun- 

ains. 

Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, Quebee and the Saguenay, 

The Battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Grettoes of the Shenandoah, the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia, Bic parents Old Point Com- 
fort and Washington, D. 
© September 2. A Sebctal ‘Party for Japan and 

hina. 

September 3. Tour te the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and return, and to the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast. 


Annual Water Trips to California, the first 
party to leave Boston October 22. 

Independent Raltlroad Tickets via the Boston 
& Albany and other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Au- 
tumn, Yellowstone Park, or ‘Winter California Tour is 


de sired. 


RAYMOND ~~ ‘WHITCOMB, 
296 $96 Washington Street (opp. School | Street), Boston. 


A Cruise x Mediterranean 


By speci ally chartered steamer “ Friesland” (7,116 tons), 
January 2 24, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, ‘Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Palestine, 
Beyrout. Ephesus, Constantinople, ‘Athens, Rome, Nice; 


only $550 and up, excursions, tf etc included. Or- 
k, ex-U. 8. Vice- 


ganized and accompanied by F. Clar 
Consul at Jerusalem, Ocean tic Ae al) lines. Send for 


Tourist Gazette. 


F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 


111 Broadway, N.Y. 306 Washington St , Boston. 


A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the open 
church, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 


Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 
Address The CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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PRISON REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING, SECRETARY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PRISON ASSOCIATION. 





Those who are familiar with prison legisla- 
tion have almost ceased to expect much prog- 
ress in England along the lines upon which 
advances have been made in this country. 
In many particulars the English prison sys- 
tem is admirable; in some it may even be said 
to be scientific. But there has been, hereto- 
fore, a reluctance to adopt our distinctively 
reformatory measures which have made the 
institutions at Elmira, N. Y., and Concord, 
Mass., so conspicuous. In fact, there has been 
a disposition in England to sneer at these re- 
formatories as the outgrowth of a sickly sen- 
timentalism, and to insist that the more rigor- 
ous measures of a strictly penal system were 
more deterrent and bad a greater tendency 
to reduce crime. 

But the repoit of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Prisons, recently made, shows that 
the English authorities are beginning to see 
new light upon these subjects. The commit- 
tee admits that the number of recommitments 
is very large—the surest proof of the failure 
of any prison system—and makes many sug- 
gestions and recommendations. None ofthese 
is of greater interest and importance than the 
one in relation to the treatment of the younger 
criminals. It says: 

We are of opinion that the experiment of 
establishing a penal reformatory, under gov- 
ernment management, should be tried. The 
court should have power to commit to these 
establishments offenders under the age of 
twenty-three, for periods of not less than one 
year and up to three years, with a system of 
licenses graduated according to sentence, 
which should be freely exercised. ... The 
pane reformatory should be a half-way house 
yetween the prison and the reformatory 
(reform school). . . . It should have penal and 
coercive sides, which could be applied accord- 
ing to the merits of particular cases. But it 
should be amply provided with a staff capable 
of giving sound education, training the inmates 
in various kinds of industrial work, and 
qualified generally to exercise the best and 
healthiest kind of moral influence. 

This language describes the American re- 
formatory. The essential difference is the 
putting of the age limit at twenty-three, while 
our reformatories all fix it at thirty, a matter 
of detail which in no way affects the principle. 

It is an occasion of surprise to find the 
committee making severe comments upon the 
effect of the present system upon young offend- 
ers, and declaring that ‘‘ many of them come 
out of prison in a condition as bad or worse 
than that in which they came. They go out 
with the prison taint upon them. The avail- 
able prison staff and the rigid s)stem of 
prison discipline preclude the possibility of 
bringing to bear on the prison population the 
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moral suasion and the healthy, practical ad- | 
vice which we think could be exercised by a 
trained and selected staff in the penal reform- 
atory.” 

These recommendations are of great impor- 
tance, not only to the English people in deal- 
ing with their criminals, but also to the 
friends of prison reform everywhere. We 
have been met by conservative men all over 
this country with the suggestion that the 
English system, with its rigor and severity, 
was doing better work and securing better 
results than our new-fangled plans, and that 
ittwas wiser to adopt that system than to at- 
tempt to separate the young criminals from 
the older ones and train them for better lives 
in a separate institution arranged and admin- 
istered with the definite and sole purpose of 
reforming them. The recognition by this 
committee of the fact that their much boasted 
system has failed, and the recommendation 
that the American system be tried, removes 
the most important obstacle from the path of 
American promoters of improved methods 
and a sensible system of dealing with the 
younger criminals. 

English reforms which require legislation 
move slowly, and it may be some years before 
these recommendations are adopted, but it is 
encouraging that they have been made by a 
committee of which Hon. Herbert John 
Gladstone was chairman, and that the report 
is based upon the testimony of experts, in- 
cluding Sir E. Du Cane, Sir Godfrey Lushing- 
ton, Colonel Garsia, the secretary of the 
Prisons Board, Mr. Troup and Mr. Duncan of 
the Home Office, and many others equally 
well qualified to express intelligent and influ- 
ential opinions. 





THE FOUR REFORMERS. 


Four reformers met under a bramble 
bush. They were all agreed the world 
must be changed, ‘‘ We must abolish prop- 
erty,’’ said one. ' 

‘*We must abolish marriage,” said the 
second, 

** We will abolish God,” said the third. 

‘*T wish we could abolish work,’’ said the 
fourth. 

‘*Do not let us get beyond practical pol- 
ities,’ said the first. ‘‘The first thing is 
to reduce men to a common level.” 

‘*The first thing,’’ said the second, ‘‘is to 
give freedom to the sexes,”’ 

‘* The first thing,’’ said the third, ‘‘is to 
find out how to do it.” 

‘“*The first step,’? said the first, ‘‘is to 
abolish the Bible.”’ 

‘* The first thing,” said the second, ‘‘is to 
abolish the laws.” 

“The first thing,” said the third, ‘is to 
abo'ish mankind.’’—Robert Louis Stevenson. 





‘ 
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No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 

The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
_and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Jaz fon 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Time knocks 


out a great many business enterprises. 
We have been manufacturing heating and 
cooking apparatus for nearly 50 years, and 
expect to continue. You will probably e- 
call something about ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.’ The goods are for sale by best 
dealers all over the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 


ARE You DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 


HE AURAP HONE will belp youif you do. It is 
a recent scientific invention which will restore rhe 
hearing of any one not born deaf. Wheu in the ear it is 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spec- 
tacle. rrr stamp for particulars, Can be tested 
FREE uv HA KGE at the NEW YORK AU- 
RAPHON /’S Offices, 716 Metropolitan Buitd- 
ing, Madison Square, New York, or 433 Phillips Building, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston. 




























BOOTHS 


HYOMET: 


“DRI-AYR" 


326 West 33p STREET, 


Dear Mr. Booth: 


Mrs, Stryker and I use the little Pocket Inhaler daily, and we regard it 
asa splendid companion, One of us has suffere 


Pig pocket inhaler works like a charm, ‘he first inhalation gave relief, 
New York, July 22, 1895. is a blessing to humanity, and 1 am sorry it is not better known, I 
aad my name to the * Pass-It- *On- Society,”” Sincerely yours 
Kev. J. M. F. ARRAR, D.D. 


* many years with asthma, 


and the other from difficulty in breathing. After using //yomed for nearly a 
month, we both find ourselves greatly relieved, and we are recommending Mr. R. T. Booth: 
XZ the remedy to our friends, ev. Peter Stryker, D.D. 
Pres, General Synod Reformed Church, and 


cause diseases of the respiratory organs, 


‘he phenomenal succ « of H 


| Apia 


Pres, of Stryker Seminary. 


Australian “ Dry-Air”’ 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Hay Fever and Whooping Cough. 
BOOTH’S 


Hyorci is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs, and microbes which 


Mrs. R. A, 
HYOMEI is the now {famous 





The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 


the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relicf. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 
ing ¢ ca pi acity. 


omei has been built up largely on the personal recom- 
mendation of those cured. From the sale of one Inhaler outfit. we can trace, in some instances, the sale of fifty others. 
Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00. 
Hyomei does cure. Are you open to conviction? 
Consultation and trial treatment free at our office. 


he AAAAAAAAAAERAAARA AEA AAADEAEEEARAREREAAAAEEEEEEAAREEEERAAEKEREEEEE 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 


Enclosed find §1 for two extra bottles of //yome/. I am entirely cured of 
ay Fever, but I do not like to be without your remedy, 
Linenvout, Kattskill Bay, East Lake George, N. Y. 


Treatment 


It you are sti/Z skeptical; send us your address, and our pamphlet shall prove that 


PPPPPPESEE ET FERED PRPPPSPESS ore ae 


faCures Hay Fever and Catarrh. 


PRICE (by mail) $1.00. 


Brook.yn, N. Y., February 8, 1895. 


MayFLower CorTrace, July 31, 1895. 


isndeaeekindetaccsasnentatiill 


18 East 20th St., New York. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BAILEY, Gurdon F,, West Avon, Ct., to Westbrook. 


Accepts. 
BLANCHARD, John T., accepts call to Covenant Ch., 
Cc bicago, Ii. 
BOND, W. J. C., to Boscobel, Wis. Has nag ree 
BRU: 7K, Chas. k., accepts call to Plankinton 
7 ne EIGH, B. W., accepts cali to Mizpah Chaper, Chi- 


‘o, Ill. 
c HAPMAN, E. 8., accepts call to Market St. Ch., Oak- 
land, Ca 
CROSS, Roland §8., Fairmont, Minn., to Monticello. 
DAVIES, John B., Chenoa, Lil., to E)m St. Ch., Youngs- 
tow 
DAVIES. “Thomas D., Sheldon, Vt., to Gorham, N. H. 
Acc 
LAW RENC JE, Harris N., Orient, Io., to Lakeside. 
LODWILCK, William, accepts call to Lake Benton, ae 
MARSH, Geo., Lacon, Ill., to Mansour, Io. Accep 
pts ‘Geo. £., Minneapolis, Minn., to Sauk ‘Center. 


Acce 

STE’ TLON, — K., Chicago Sem., to New Decatur, 
Ala. ce 

TE? vhohahgt William L., Olivet, Mich , to supply at North 
Adams 

WASHINGTON, Alonzo G., salah, Neb., to Nevinville 
and aes ove, i Io. Acce epts. 

WATERMAN, a Genesed, Ti, to Millatat Ave. 
Ch., hee, hi “Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 
nantyes Harry L., o. p. Cabot, Vt., Aug. 28. Sermon, 
Williams; other parts, Rey. Messrs. F. F. 
touth, Grane Knowlton, M. B. Davenport, H. D. 
Wiilams and C. H. Merrill. 
Resignations. 
BERT’, James C., Tiverton, R. I. 
WASHBURN, Wiiliam S., Alcester, Ss. D. 
WILBUR, Geo. H., No. Hyde Park and Eden, Vt. 
Dismissions. 
BAILEY, Gurdon F., West Avon, Ct., Aug. 13. 
oo Organizec. 

PRATT CITY, Ala, Aug. 

TIDWELL, Ala., wie Hope, Aug. 14. Thirty-three 
members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf Tot. 
ALABAMA, MAINE. 
‘rt. eet 3 3 Isle au Haut, 8 8 
ack woo 6 6 
Clanton, Mountain Pay BAMTOetee, 
Springs, 3 3 Barrington, 5 5 
Dundee, lv 19 Lyme, 15 15 
Hackleburg, 6 8 NEBRASKA. 
Leon, ll il Camp C k 2 4 
Mad Indian, ‘ 3 ia 16 
piterville, Bethel, & 13 crane istand, — 4 
Phoenix City, 22 29 Grant, ro 
Tidwell, 24 «(24 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CALIFORNIA. Lebanon, 9 6 
Fitchburg, 6 9 Logan, = § 
Pacific Grove, May- Osceola, ae 
ower, 1 6 Plankinton, — 4 
San Diego, 5 12 WISCON 
San Francisco, Beth- ik dag al 
any, 4 5 Hancock, — &8 
Santa Monica, 4 6 Stockbridge, ~\s 
Watertown, 44 
GEORGIA. ’ vi EES ee 
Baxley, 5 9 OTHER CHURCHES, 
Woodbury, ll 11 Belding, Mich., 3 68 
ILLINOIS. uemerish  — 105 
Barreville, - a Burwell, Neb., — 38 
Chicago, Mayflower, 6 4% Hur tsburg, 0., 9 9 
Danville, 104 104 Kalama, Wn., 2 3 
Marshall, 20 20 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Peoria, Union, 5 8 Scandinavian, 12 12 
Warren Ave., — 33 Mt. Hope, OKL, 14.15 
1OWA. So. Ken4, Minn., — 16 
Ket 23 Terre Haute, I[nd., 2 4 
Sal »» 17 2) Siverton, Behe 9 9 
Salem, ’ 7 20 Westmore, Vt., . = 
MAINE. Churches ‘with less 
Denmark, 3 6 than three, 4 10 


Total: Conf., 405; Tot., 713. 
Total since Jan.1. Comnf., 13,719; Tot. 22 608 
re _ 


APPEAL FOR NORTHERN MICHIGAN, 

We gladly acknowledge the two gifts below, the 
earliest responses to our request for special con- 
tributious to send papers to needy missionaries in 
Michigan. More is needed, and we trust further 
gifts will be promptly sent in. 

We have had several offers from subscribers to 
send their papers after reading. A moment’s 
thought will convince any one that a newspaper 
thus delayed loses half its value to active workers 
in the field. Postage on remailed paper amounts to 
$1.00 for the year. That amount of money will be of 
much more value if sent to us to be applied to this 
special fund for sending fresh papers. 





Mrs. R. H. Stearns, Boston............+-++ee00+ $10.00 
M. EB. C., Bloombbeld, Nide-2..cccccccccscccccces 2.00 
_— eee 
OALENDAR. 


National Prison Congress, Denver, Col., Sept. 14- 
18, 

National Council, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 9-14. 

Indian Conference, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 9-12. 

National Parity Congress, Baltimore, Oct. 14-16. 

A. B.C. F. M., Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 15-18. 

A. M.A., Detroit, Mich., Oct. 22-24. 





GEN. 0. O. Howarp.—During the coming fall and 
winter, Gen. O.O Howard will lecture on the Civil 
War. Address Cyrus Kebr, 1101 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chicago. Engagements should be made 
early. 

THE genuine meritof Hood’s Sasnepariiin » wins friends 
wherever it is fairly and honestly tried. To have 
perfect health you must have pure blood, and the best 
way to have pure blood is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the best blood purifier and strength builder. It expels 
all taint of scrofula, salt rheum and all other humors, 
and at the same time builds up the whole system. 


Hoop’s PILLs are prompt and efficient. 25 cents. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh | 
ANCHOR, 6) a | 
Cincinnati. 7 
ATLANTIC, 
‘ New York. ul é 


gia one 

















sburga. 
BRADLEY, . . 
New York. not want to paint your house white, but 
BAOCELYE, see : 
COLLIER, that is no reason why you should not use 
9" Pure White Lead, which makes the best 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, A , ‘ 
iin paint, and can be easily tinted to the color 
Cincinn ti. . e . 4 ’ 
FAHNESTOOK, desired by using the Nationai Lead Co.'s 
JEWETT, . . L ‘ a a at 
mexruoxy.” tinting colors, prepared expressly for this 
ouisville. 
SOHNT.LEW18 4 BRo8.co | PUTPOSE. To be sure that you get Pure 
ties gota White Lead, examine the brands. Those 
3 4 . 
RED SEAL, in the margin are genuine. 
. UIs. 
TATE salem, Man. For color-card and pamphlet—sent free 
SHIPMAN, 
m€,- —address 
<= NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, 
uwron, **" to I atresia New York, 
. | 
$ WHY the © MILL | 
ry | 
‘ Lamp 
> * ® 
»‘* Is Superior to All Others.” I will tell you. | 





PEDSEOEGESSESEOESCSEOSH 
wv v vw 


Pist. In its SCREW and PLUNGE LIFT for regulating the Wick. 

> 2d. In its Lift Attachment for Lighting W'thout Removing Chimney. 
33d. In the SIMPLICITY of its Design for REWICKING. 

, 4th, In its CLEANLINESS ; Overdraft of Oil runs back to the Oil Pot. 

> 5th. Absence of any DIRT POCKET prevents any Unpleasant Odor, 

— All Parts INTERCHANGEABLE, any of tkem can be supplied. 

> 7th. It costs no more than the ordinary Centre-Draft Lamp without 

; these Patented Improvements. Jlustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


> EDWARD MILLER & CO., 63 Pearl St., Boston.$ 
500 0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000008 





we 

Z 

. 

Z 

> 

> 

y 

>» Examine the patent Oven THERMOMETER, 
> Pronounecd by Att Cooks to be the 

: Greatest Improvement of modern times. 
2 No cne can afford to kecp house 
> without a Magee Range and Fur- 
: nace, because the saving in fuel 
$ and food will pay many times their 
>» cost over any Others on the market. 
4 The name MAGEE carries our Guarantee 
> of PERFECT SATISFACTION 

: with proper use. 

7 Descriptive Circulars Free. 

4 FOR SALE BY LEADING DEA.ERS EVERYWHERE. 
> 
> 
> 


MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 





oe 


MAGEE RANGES. “dcsr | 






Says Miss 
Parloa 

of the 
American 
Cooking 
School. 


—_——- 








SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal fur proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
Wa the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHCLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write a: once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

No. 41 Furnace 8:,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


FOR WAISTS, = AND SKIRTS 

eastrnstion free. Cal) at our parlors, 833 Broad- 

New York; 1% Wabash-av Chicago; 40 West 
oston; 102 North Charles-st, Baltimore ;1113 
Reema Ry Philadelphia. Send 65c for 12 -yard 
Sample Skirt bone 

Warren Featherbone Co, Three Oaks, Mich. 



















mo. PALMER 


HAMMOCKS, 





wns 


The merits o f the Palmer Woven Patert Memmocks have 
never been equalled = Their suneriérity of nmexrterial, constrie 
and desien Bae mode them the Stor dard since first 


tion 
e is a continual effort by imitators 


introduced. While 





. it has al been 





ar.a infringers to mo ve something y simile 

without success, and the “Palmer Patent Hammocks” still 
stand pre-eminently sunerior to anv of the imitations. They 
are produced in larger quantities and infinitely more varieties 
than the combined production of all others. 

Before purchasing, insist upon seeing the “ Palmer Patent 
Hammocks Remember, the name ** Palmer’ is 
synonym for all thet is best in Hammocks. If your dealer 
does not have them in stock. he can get them for vou, but be 
sure that he does. I. E. Palmer. Middletown, Conn. 





Bear in mind that ‘ The gods 
help those who help them- 
selvyes.”’? Self help _— 
teach you to use. . 


K 















LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 


WASHINGTON. 






Seattle is the nucleus for a local and State 

New England Association, the officials of 

which, Rev. L. H. Hallock of Tacoma and 

Portus Baxter of Seattle, would be glad to 

communicate with the officials of similar 

organizations throughout the country. Mark 

” Twain had an enthusiastic reception in 

Tacoma when en. route to Australia. The 

Chautauqua Assembly at Puget Sound this 

year has been a pronounced success. The 

Chautauqua idea roots well in the Northwest. 

Two years ago the first Northern Pacific 

steamer sailed as an experiment from Tacoma 

for Yokohama with/half a cargo. Now that 

line alone has five great ocean steamers ply- 

ing regularly as fast as steam can carry them, 

laden with silk and tea, which are hurried 

forward to the East by special trains the 

instant the ships are unloaded. These vessels 

cannot begin to carry the freight offered, and 

within a month three large ‘‘ specials ”’ have 

been chartered for the pyrpose and have come 

in here burdened with their heavy cargoes. 

The Strathnevis brought tea enough to fill 

two miles of freight cars. Three-fourths of 

the tea that enters the United States this year 

comes through Tacoma—eighty thousand tons 

of it! Here is the highway of Asiatic travel— 

600 miles shorter than via Sau Francisco, and 

far less snow obstruction on the tranconti- 

nental! H, 
COLORADO. 

The meeting of the National Educational 
Association in Denver contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Colorado. Sammer School which 
met this year at ColoradeSprings. Such menas 
Profs. James and Channing of Harvard, Louns- 
bury of Yale, Ely of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Wilkinson of Chicago University 
gave courses of lectures on psychology, Amer- 
ican history, Shakespeare, sociology and Eng- 
lish literature. Latin, geology, art, mathe- 
matics, kindergarten, music, physical culture 
were taught by able instructors. Pedagogics 
was a strong and attractive feature of the 
school. Especially notable courses were those 
of Professor O'Shea of the Minnesota State 
Normal School, of Supt. John Hancock on 
Child Study. One of the largest classes was 
that in kindergarten, conducted by Miss Mary 
C. McCulloch, normal instructor and super- 
visor of public kindergartens in St. Louis. 
There were some 600 students in attendance 
upon the school and it promises herceforth to 
take a position aniong the very best institu- 
tions of this sort in America. 

Colorado College continues to flourish. The 
nuuiber of students for the coming year prom- 
ises to be larger than ever before. Valuable 
accessions to the faculty are promised in Mr. 
Francis Walker, son of Gen. Francis A. 
Walker of the Massacbusetts Institute of 
Technology, who takes the work in political 
economy, in Mr. Louis E. Ahlers of Harvard 
University, who takes the new chair in mod- 
ern languages, and in Mr. H. H. Langton, 
till recently librarian of Toronto University 
and who now is to be installed in our new 


Coburn Library. G. 





For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “I re- 
gard it as one of the best remedies in all cases in 
which the system requires an acidand a nerve tonic.” 








AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION.—Interesting news 
is that which is contained in another column in 
regard to the famous London Club sofa, which 
has just been placed on exhibition at the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street. Imagine a superb 
upholstered sofa eight feet in length, on which 
two persons may recline (at opposite ends) with- 
out interfering with each other. How many Bos- 
tonians realize the advantages which this city 
enjoys in having the largest retail furniture store 
in the world’ Where is there such another piece 
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IN 
CAKES 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





: SUN PASTE 

“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 

Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 


















tried Compound Oxygen thorougbly, and the electric battery, but they helped me ver 

I commenced using the Electropoise and continued it about four months. 

were largely removed. In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it, I enjoyed almost perfect 

Bouma, which has continued to this date. 
“ 


tration, and liver trouble, who have been greatly he 


Curc Without Medicine 








No Home Should Be Without It. 


“T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped ee vet 


During this time m 


little. 


} j » afflicted with quinsy sore throat, rheumatism, general debility, nervous pros- 
ead oles treunln daw bare bat i laos by it. I have great faith in it. ¢ 
REV. J. H. MANSFIELD. 
Call or send for Illustrated Circular, with testimonials, price-list, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIOTT, Room 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, Conn. Sole Authorized 
agent for Connecticut West of the Connecticut River. 


Athol, Mass. 








Sample card, 12: PENS, different numbers 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


ta eT 


266 














‘ ) ‘ 
r 
; > 
: 
> 
For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have $A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. $ 
i ine i 5 riority ; yer 50 years tells the story 
maintained their superiority for Success for Pilg Salve, tmetea v3 
2. NM thousands of testimonials from promi- 
t le. Instant relief on first 
Quality of etal, » application~—cure in, from one > _—_ 2 
W days. At all druggists, or mailed on 
or. Amanship 5 Foseipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 
; ; Winkelmann & Brown Drittg’Co. Props, 9 
Uniformity, BALTIMORE, MD. ; 


Durability. rcs 


eas. 4 640 $58. prey 
+ ++ ++ * + + 


& FRENCH National Prize of 


16.600 Francs. 








No household 
should be 


450 Broome St., New York. 
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"HARTMAN? vax: FENCE 
For Pepa e FARM 





rvve 


+ Acknowledged 
so by every 
$= physician. 


If your druggist does not CO 7 
keep it, please write and give 
name and address to “ay 


aE 


aaa 


HUMANE — STRONG — VISIBLE — ECONOMICAL 


vy 


Can be built to STAY T/GHT all seasons 


Get circulars % estimates from dealers or 


HARTMAN MFG. CO. ::: 


Factories:ELLWOOD 
For Beautiful Calendar, 


4 


BROADWAY, -WEW YORK . 
2 MANHATTAN BLDG, CHICAGO 
CITY, Penna. 

send 4 cts. in stamps 


7 E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-28 North William St., New York. 


vr 


4. ny ae 
+ +04 + Ad id ove 














of furniture as this in the ready-made stock of any 
store in any other American city? Yet this is only 
one of the scores of famous and interesting creations 
which these warerooms contain. 





j Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 
Chocolate--doesn’tneed it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. 
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I also 
Jn Dee. 17, 1891, 
disabilities 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISiNG COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 





Sold everywhere. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
VACATION. 

The devil takes no vacation, why should a 
minister? Well, in the first place the devil is 
not orthodox, and is not usually considered 
a good example for Christians to follow. 
Surely it is a curious kind of religion that 
holds up the devil as a standard and gives as 
a reason for doing or not doing a thing what 
he does or does not do. 

The Scriptures are our guide, and there we 
are commanded to rest. God rested after his 
labors. Rest is as much a part of the economy 
of God as work. Night and day, summer and 
winter, cold and heat are the complements of 
each other. Change is essential for health 
and growth. It is no truer that all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy than it is that 
all preaching and no vacation will not only 
make a dull minister but a short-lived minis- 
ter. Unstring the bow frequently and you 
will keep it strong and elastic. And the min- 
ister who hopes to celebrate his jubilee must 
not only faithfully take his annual vacation 
and his weekly day of rest—‘‘ day off’’—but 
every seventh year his people should send 
him abroad or round the world. 

The leading colleges wisely select the 
cleverest scholars in the graduating class and 
give them a fellowship or send them to some 
German or English university to perfect them- 
selves in special lines of study. And this is 
done not simply as a reward for good scholar- 
ship, but in the expectation that this enlarged 
opportunity for culture will eventually raise 
the culture of the institution that thus throws 
its bread upon the waters. So the foresighted 
church, desiring to have its pulpit enlarged 
and uplifted, will not only conscientiously 
plan to give its minister due time for vacation, 
but will occasionally send him to other lands, 
where by contact with strange people and 
strange customs and old ideas and older lan- 
guages he shall find that recreation that shall 
make him the full man, the ready man, the 
exact man, that Bacon said every man by 
reading, conversation and writing should 
seek to be. Epwarp O. BARTLETT. 


A WORD TO THE CREDIT OF SUMMER 
VISITORS. 

It is frequently reported that summer visi- 
tors give their piety a vacation as well as 
themselves, that however active and ex- 
emplary they may be when at home, they 
join the worldly when abroad. This is a re- 
flection on both the church and religion. 
Therefore, when the reverse of this occurs, it 
should be proclaimed; and your correspond- 
ent takes pleasure in putting on record his 
experience and observation in favor of vaca- 
tion piety. The season now closing found his 
lot cast in with others at an attractive sea- 
shore resort, without religious services. He 
at once started meetings in the ‘little red 
schoolhouse,’ the only available building 
in the place for such a purpose. Though all 
creeds and no creeds were represented by the 
summer company, yet they heartily joined in 
the services, contributing much by their pres- 
ence and sympathy to the interest of the 
meetings. Some walked three miles to at- 
tend. Even aclam-bake was postponed so as 
not to interfere with the midweek prayer 
meeting. Those who were active when at 
home were active there. They carried their 
piety with them and showed no abatement in 
their fidelity to the Master. No wonder the 
plain country people said, ‘‘ Them’s the kind 
ot boarders we like.” J. 

ee ee 


WANTED—TRAINED JOURNALISTS. 


Why should an untrained man go into 
journalism or politics any more than into 
law or medicine? To discuss the last tele- 
gram from Europe the editor or statesman 
must have known the history of the great 
treaties since 1648 and the historical geog. 





raphy of Europe; or when a shot is fired in | 


the Windward Passage he must be familiar 
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with international law, public and private ; 
or when Congress is showered with bills on 
monetary subjects he must know the mone 
tary experience of his own and other land- 
and at least the simple facts of business and 
exchange. Constitutional law should be 
his most familiar tool. Journalism has 
various phases and meanings, but he wboe 
would lead the community must be able to 
think clearly on the mu!titude of economic, 
ethical and political questions which are 
crowding on us every day for solution. |! 
is a crime to be untrained, and it is clearly 
a dereliction of duty in the university no 
to arrange its courses of study so that effi 
cient journalists and publicists may g» 
forth with its imprimatur prepared for lead. 
ership. The study of law is not the one 
preparation required for Congress, when 
nine out of ten questions to be voted upon 
are economic or ethical. Is it not time that 
special courses of disciplinary studies be 
arranged by the university so that no can 
didate for public honors need say that he 
has had no opportunity to fit himself for 
the work? Not mere information but 
power to think in the subject and to have 
methods of acquiring information are the 
aims of sich a system.—President W. R. 
TTarper. 





e 

ate Heart Disease 
Kills Suddenl 
HS osuddeniy, 

but never without fair warning. By an 
occasional fluttering, a perceptible palpita- 
tion, shortness of breath, etc.; in many ways 
is the victim fully notified. But his friends 
are ignorant,and the warning is disregarded, 
until loving associates are shocked and 
dazed by another sudden death. 

“My wife suffered years with heart trouble 
which the doctors called incurable valvular 
coagulation of the heart. She took 3 bottles 
of Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure six months ago, 
and has not suffered since. She sleeps well, 
and is like a new person altogether, and 
says Dr. Miles’ Remedies are gold to her."— 
F. B. JACKson, 701 S. 27th St., Omaha, Neb, 
For sale by druggistsion guarantee that 
first bottle will benefit, or money refunded. 


Dr. Miles’ 
Heart Cure 
Restores Health 


DISFIGURING 
HUMOURS 


Prevented by 


=eam 









’ i Lo > Mi 
CuTICURA SOAP purifies and beautifies 
the skin, scalp, and hair by restoring to 
healthy activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 
IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or QOVERWORKED 
PORES. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Nrw- 


BERY & Sons, J, King Edward-st.. London Potica 
Davo & Cuen. Corr, Sole Props , Boston, U. 8. / 


DENT’S 
N TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
fl Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


2 Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
i C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MicH. 
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1 AUTO WE 
(A Dwell avail.) 


Dent's Corn Gram Cures Carns. Runians, V7 
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Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


AYERS 


It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World’s Fair. 


AYER’S PILLS for the Livers 











A Positive cure tor 
Coughs, Bronchitis and 
all of 
Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


¥ wet 


‘Adamson’s} 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


BUeeeey ad 


» 


It loosens the cough, 
clears the lungs, allays ir- 
ritation and leaves the 


affections the 














organs sound and well. 
e 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 


E Sold by all Druggists. 
DIRECTIONS for using 








ELy'sS ; 
4;-AM BALM CREAM BALM—Apply a 
NT aaa particle of the Balm well 
HAYFEVER, ( HEAD up into the nostrils. After 
hg a moment draw strong 
breath through the nose. 


Use three times a day, after 


yoo ae meals preferred, and hefore 
7 ck - sip p A ’ + 
Wa “vn retiring. 


CATARRH 





FELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passaves, Attays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colidls, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 


absorbed and gives relief at once. 
A particle is “ues into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in yolume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
pateonage for 10 years. If interested, send sejf-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYATT, 
Centreville (eape Cod), Mass. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
(IN THE CONG REGATIONALIST. 





WRINCING 


Clothes is a part of every wash. 


Does your wringer wring dry? Do the 
rolis wear well? Besureéon both these points,when purchasing a Wringer, @& 

by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERICAN e 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 
world, with a capital of $2,6800.000 back of their warrant. 


AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
ge WARRANT De 






WET 





AMERICAN WRINGERCO. 
= WARRANT. E Dau 






See our name and warrant stamped 


on Rolls. Books of usefylwringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 





































HE painter decorates the wall; the 

artist-in-needle-work decorates 
the furniture; the emperor decorates 
with a medal the faithful soldier; but 
dirt decorates all neglected things and 
Wan, ~ places with its own peculiar 


“ ! 


PSY tate badge of disgrace. 
+ Decorative art is a good 
\ thing if it does not lead people so 
a high up that they cannot see the 
dirt that accumulates in the kitchen 
and inthe corners. It is those house- 
keepers who use SAPOLIO that win 
the medal of honor and have houses 
and reputations free from the imputa- 


tion of a decoration of dirt. 
I : 
WYIED> 








The Baby’s Life 


DEPENDS ON THE Foop It GETS; this is true in more ways 
Insufficient nourishment is the cause of 
Improper food brings 
If the di- 
gestion is good, summer complaint need not be feared and 
If the food is right, the digestion will be 


than one. 
much of the fatality among infants. 
on indigestion, that brings all sorts of troubles. 


teething is easy. 
good. 

If a little study and care and trouble is necessary to se- 
cure the right food, it really saves trouble in the end—seri- 
ous, painful trouble, in which remorse plays no little part. 


RIDGE’S FOOD requires special preparation. 
It has to be boiled, a matter of 
three minutes’ time, and you have to take some care of it; 
but it is the best food in the whole world for infants. 
There’s nothing ‘just as good” or ‘‘nearly as good.’’ The 
best is none too good for little babies, and a mother who will 
risk her baby’s health and life just to save a little care, 
either does not truly understand the case or else is a very 
queer mother. 
RIDGE’S FOOD is the only perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk. It is a complete food by itself and does not depend 
wholly on milk to make it nutritious and wholesome. It is 
readily assimilated and is neutral in its effect on the 
bowels, thereby avoiding many troublesome complications. 
It produces sound, solid, healthy flesh, and helps baby grow 
up into a strong and useful man or woman. RIDGE’S 
FOOD is sold and used wherever the English language is 
spoken. A better food is impossible—so far none has been 
produced that can compare with it. 
If you care to know of actual experience with Ridge’s 
Food please send for voluntary testimonials to Woolrich 


& Co., Palmer, Mass. 
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Victor 

Inter- 
collegiate 

Football 


is made of the finest possible materials. It 





retains its original shape and is superior to 
any ball on the market. 

Price, complete, with inflator, $5.00. 

A full line of football goods, including 
all kinds of football clothing. 

Our trade-mark is a guarantee of finest 


quality. 


OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. DETROIT. DENVER. 
PACIFIC COAST : 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. PORTLAND. 









